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By Mary CHADWICK 


SYNOPSIS 


An attempt to trace the origin of the desire to acquire knowledge 
from the child’s wish to satisfy his or her sexual curiosity during 
early childhood. Following the theme of Rank’s paper, “ Perversion 
and Neurose” (Zeitschrift VIII), that the query, ‘“‘ Where do chil- 
dren come from?” covers the deeper problem, “ Can he himself bear 
a child?” a further question is raised. If the repression of the real 
wish of the child to give birth to an infant is the origin of the early 
curiosity, the subsequent gratification of this desire, in the acquisition 
of knowledge (which often occupies the first place in the life of the 
individual), leads back to the exclusion of the mature wish to have 
children. We find, therefore, the repression of the childish sexual 
curiosity produces either of two consequences, the successful sub- 
limation of the component instinct Curiosity in scientific research 
and other investigations or the unsuccessful condition of Compulsion 
Neurosis—Doubting Mania—where all knowledge is discounted by 
doubts. 

Those who abandon their original aim to bear a child, replacing 
it with the desire for knowledge, are found to be to a great extent 
homosexual, which keeps them from heterosexual relationships and 
the bearing or begetting of children, as well as the substitution of a 
mental creation for physical procreation, seen in the attempts of the 
alchemist of the Middle Ages to produce the Homunculus, and 
Nietzsche’s comparison of himself with a parturient woman with his 
thoughts as the offspring. 

* Read before the Psycho-analytical Association, London Group, 


October, 1924. 
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At the commencement of 1924 two questions were attracting a 
considerable amount of attention in the English press. One was the 
problem of women’s education, the other the banning of particular 
books upon the ground that they were obscene literature. The view 
taken respecting the first point was that an extended education for 
women was a mistake, although some avocation other than matrimony 
must be found for them because of their overwhelming surplus. The 
books banned as improper literature were those giving women advice 
upon the use of contraceptives. 

Psychoanalytical research has taught us to recognize an unwonted 
show of affect as the indication of repressed conflict, and it seemed 
that the violence with which controversy upon these two points raged 
might have a similar basis. One felt also that it might not be with- 
out significance that exactly these two points should be causing such 
a considerable agitation at the same time. The conscious wishes 
expressed by the men who were raising the outcry were the same in 
both cases: women’s knowledge must be limited. Behind this con- 
scious wish it was possible some further unconscious desires might 
lie concealed which would yield to investigation by psychoanalytical 
methods. 

Weare familiar, through Freud’s works, with the defence 
mechanism which shifts an emotion or affect belonging to one idea 
or set of ideas to another for the purposes of disguise; the real cause, 
which is painful, or inexpedient to retain in consciousness, being then 
banished into the unconscious and remaining buried in amnesia. An 
instance of this kind might be shown in the case before us. The 
wish is allowed this outlet in an attack upon women’s education 
because it appears sufficiently foreign to the true difficulty to allow it 
to pass unrecognized. 

Let us examine the various aspects of the question. First, the 
higher education of women is an attempt to synchronize it with that 
which men have long since enjoyed in all civilized countries, and 
which we believed was now taken for granted as the fitting prepara- 
tion to enable women to be intelligent wives and mothers, or to fit 
them for acareer. In the past, girls’ education was inferior, because 
it was regarded as unnecessary, therefore a waste of money, the idea 
being prevalent that it spoiled their chances of matrimony, since men 
did not like clever wives. Another strand in the evidence of men’s 
wish to limit women’s acquisition of knowledge. 

In early times education was commonly, even if not exclusively, 
in the hands of religious bodies, and one notices, for reasons we shall 
presently give, that they have bestowed more direct encouragement 
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upon the education of boys than of girls, the chief interest attaching 
to the latter having been a purely negative interest, such as taking 
elaborate precautions for excluding them from rites and ceremonies, 
and even in some cases denying them a soul and forfeiting their right 
to immortal life. The further one penetrates into the history of the 
race, the more nebulous becomes the status of woman, the more she 
exists merely as the chattel of her husband or the property of the 
father of the horde (Urvater). Her point of view in these early 
times has not been preserved, nor have her reactions to her position 
been recorded in the written archives of the past; they are unknown, 
unless we include the relics that are to be found in dream and 
phantasy, in the symptoms and reactions of neurosis, that reveal the 
content of the unconscious, where all such strivings find a place. 
The pinnacle of woman’s power was reached in Mother-right (Das 
Mutterrecht, J. J. Bachofen, Bale, 2d ed., 1897), one of the most 
primitive human institutions and existing prior to the acknowledg- 
ment of the father’s identity. Woman was compelled to be monan- 
drous by the Urvater, since he drove away all other males when they 
became adult and his possible rivals. We have no proof that she 
agreed to this, or that her wishes lay in this direction, any more than 
those of the Urvater himself. 

We must also remember that in many primitive tribes men and 
women live or lived entirely apart, and that sexual intercourse, even 
between those who stand in the relation of husband and wife, is per- 
formed secretly in the woods, far away from the community. The 
children of both sexes are brought up with the mother until an age is 
reached when the boys are removed from her keeping, usually at 
puberty. At this time they undergo the initiatory rites and cere- 
monies, and then join the male camp. This stage on the one hand 
seems to express a homosexual layer in the stratification of human 
development, and may be compared with the habits of those animals 
which take a mate merely at the rutting season, or the prolonged 
educational period, in which it has been the custom to segregate the 
two sexes, until recently. 

Even in this brief survey it seems clear that the bond between 
mother and child is phylogenetically more highly developed than that 
between herself and their father. In point of fact, it has been 
asserted by Frazer (The Golden Bough, Adonis, Attis and Osiris, Sir 
James George Frazer, Vol. I, p. 99) that among the Aruntas no con- 
nection is recognized between the sexual act and that of pregnancy or 
childbirth, and that the woman first learns she is pregnant when she 
feels the quickening, and explains it by saying she has passed by a 
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stone or tree in which dwelt the spirit of an ancestor who has now 
entered into her body to be born again. This was interpreted by 
Roheim, in a series of lectures given in Berlin after the Psycho- 
analytical Congress held there in 1922, as pointing to a repression of 
the knowledge of the facts of procreation arising from guilt, on ac- 
count of the incest prohibition. Since if there is no recognition of the 
connection between these two events, the males of the present genera- 
tion are guiltless of any forbidden approach of the women, and the 
responsibility of the pregnancy rests entirely with the ancestors. Even 
in totemistic times intercourse between father and daughter was not 
forbidden, so that the repression and legend serves the purpose of 
allowing the males the gratification they desire without incurring 
the concomitant penalty. 

Very early in the history of nations and languages do we find the 
idea of knowledge possessing a sexual significance, as well as the 
withholding of knowledge referring to the keeping of sexual secrets. 
In one of the earliest chapters of the Bible, for instance, we read, 
“And Adam knew Eve his wife and she conceived and bare Cain.” 
Here we find the word “knew” used for cohabitation, just as the 
word conceived may equally well be used for a mental process, par- 
ticularly one that constructs mature thought from material otherwise 
received. Many writers have called attention to analogous instances 
of this kind in numerous languages; yet the knowing is always the 
man’s part; when used in connection with a woman, it is in the 
negative; for example, regarding the Virgin, we find, “as yet she 
had known not a man.” 

Following up the story of the Garden of Eden, we hear the 
account of the creation of the “ Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil” and the effect of it upon Adam and Eve. Levy, in his article 
in Imago, 1914, “ Sexualsymbolik in der biblische Paradiesgeschichte,” 
writes that knowledge in this connection was undoubtedly of sexual 
significance, which was still further emphasized by the entry of the 
serpent into the drama. The legend, as told in the Bible, continues 
as follows: the serpent beguiled the woman with the temptation of 
knowledge and the woman fell, partook of the fruit of the tree and 
gave to her husband. It is interesting to note that the tree is again 
introduced, as in the belief of the tree-inhabiting ancestors from 
whom the Arunta women were supposed to conceive. Once more, 
as in the primitive repression, the accent of prohibition is laid upon 
the sexual act, the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge leading 
to the Fall. The immediate result of their action was to discover 
their nakedness, so that they sewed fig leaves together and made 
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themselves aprons, and then hid from the presence of God.- Knowl- 
edge, therefore, leads first to a sense of shame, resulting in the actual 
covering of the genitals, the offending parts (covering has often the 
meaning of prohibition), and secondly, to a consciousness of guilt, 
which caused them to hide from the father imago. The Tree of 
Knowledge was equally forbidden to both; the legend, however, 
represents the woman as the first transgressor and the tempter of 
her husband at the instigation of the serpent, which leads us to sus- 
pect that there 1s a secondary meaning hidden in the symbolization 
of this scene, which can be further surmised in the punishment, that 
takes the form of curses upon the serpent, the woman, the ground, 
and the man; two male and two female objects, the serpent and the 
man, the ground and the woman; Mother-earth, the Cosmic Uterus 
and the Phallus. Afterwards the gate of paradise is closed and an 
angel with a flaming sword (another phallic symbol) bars return. 
With the acquisition of Knowledge comes the approach to reality 
and exile from paradise, the mother-womb phantasy, as one might 
call it, where life was maintained without labor, where all desires 
were gratified and its inhabitants might wander unimpeded by cloth- 
ing. In this case we find knowledge being used with the specialized 
significance we have already mentioned. Can it be the echo of this 
well known story that makes man desire to limit the further acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by women, for fear what she will do next? 
Hardly, it seems, 

What more may we learn from investigation of the symbolism 
shown in this legend of the Tree of Knowledge? We find trees 
affording a rich and varied symbolism (Der Baum als totemistisches 
Symbol in der Dichtung, D. A. Protze, Imago, 1917). They are 
obviously phallic, and have generally the significance of the father, 
standing primarily for the home of the impregnating ancestor, or for 
the ancestor himself. Some of the totem clans claim a tree as the 
being from which they were descended, and we find also the sur- 
vival of tree totemism in the badges of the clans of the Scottish 
Highlands. Even where at first sight we would imagine the tree, 
especially the hollow tree, used in initiation rites, to signify the 
mother, yet upon further investigation it would seem to be an attempt 
to show a rebirth of the neophyte through the father, a symbolic 
breaking away of the boy’s connection with the mother, the aim of 
so many other initiation rites. To escape from unwelcome attentions 
of the gods, many nymphs, Daphne, for instance, have turned them- 
selves into trees. The serpent is a familiar symbol representing both 
the phallus and knowledge with a widespread topographical range, 
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and it is interesting to notice what a large number of these phallic 
symbols are believed to be endowed with magic power for divining 
mysteries or foretelling the future. In many parts of Europe peas- 
ants and others would plant a sapling at the birth of an infant and 
read the child’s future from the growth of the tree. Sticks, in one 
form or another, have been symbols of power from time immemorial. 
Kingly scepters, magic wands, wizards’ staves, and witches’ broom- 
sticks; the pointing-bone of the medicine man, the baton of the field 
marshal, or the drum major’s staff—all signify power and may be 
regarded as phallic symbols. To mention but one instance in detail, 
the custom which in some parts exists until the present day, that of 
finding water with a hazel twig, called in England “ dowsing.” 
The twig is held in front of the body, pointing downwards; the 
presence of water is indicated by the upward turning of the hazel 
twig in the hands of the expert (the erection) when the hidden thing 
is found. This magic power for finding hidden necessities, water, 
and sometimes in Australia, gold, which is bestowed upon the 
dowser’s twig, like a conjuror’s wand, is probably because woman 
has been regarded as the great mystery, for more than one reason, 
the hidden thing of most importance, because of the secret position 
of her genitals in comparison with those of the male, and also with 
the additional mystery (to the child) how she, like the conjuror, 
produces the baby, as he does the rabbit out of the hat. Yet, on the 
other hand, we find representations of the Sphinx, the arch-enigma, 
with a penis, corresponding with another of man’s unconscious 
wishes, the woman with the penis, about which we shall say more 
later on in this paper. 

As in so many other cases, we find the child using the magic rites 
or the weapons of his ancestors for his games and playthings, so do 
we find him treasuring a stick as one of his most treasured play- 
things, and putting it to a thousand uses. The infant, even before 
speech 1s acquired, will clamor for every stick within reach, and the 
toddler puts it to still more numerous and various uses. One case 
especially comes to my mind. 

I had the good fortune to witness the following incident in the 
early spring of 1922. The principal actor was a little boy aged six, 
a child whose abnormal curiosity was connected with his many other 
neurotic traits. He frequently came into my room to look for any- 
thing new I happened to have there. One day he came in, an old 
top-hat of his father’s on his head, a short stick between the brim 
and his forehead, projecting downwards over his nose. He walked 
up to my table, bent down and bobbed his head over everything on it, 
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saying, in reply to my query, what was he doing, “ I am so inquisitive, 
I’m looking at everything with my long nose.” The symbolism was 
obvious and unmistakable. He went on to explain that he had taken 
his father’s little conducting stick for the purpose and that he had 
been playing at being a chimney sweep all the morning. 

The long nose calls to mind the English expression for curiosity, 
“ sticking one’s nose into other people’s business,” or the name for 
an inquisitive person, “ Nosey Parker.” But the idea of the child, 
that he could see with his long nose, is interesting. It may be bor- 
rowed from the model of the snail’s eyes, and is surely connected 
with the similar theme, the eye at the end of the penis, that is to be 
found in such diverse sources as Greek mythology and modern comic 
papers. I have certainly seen it upon Greco-Roman vases in the 
Berlin Museum, as well as finding it in the dreams and phantasies 
of neurotic persons as a gratification of curiosity, and their desire to 
know more about the inside of the mother’s body, and to find out 
those hidden mysteries and secrets which they feel are being withheld 
and resent so heartily. One knows countless instances of children 
dissecting dolls to see what is inside, besides that of Kleiner Hans, 
in the delightful account of the “Analysis of the Phobia in a Five- 
year-old Boy,” that Freud has given us (Collected Works, trans., 
Vol. III). But neither are they all boys who have this habit. One 
finds little girls equally anxious to see inside and not content until 
dolls and all other toys are in fragments. Recently a little girl 
patient of mine produced many such recollections, closely connected 
with the questions, What are things made of ? Where do they come 
from? Where do babies come from? Where did I come from 
myself ? 


If we assume that the desire for sexual knowledge is one of the 
real motives of this desire for knowledge, this brings us to acknowl- 
edge that a gratification of this curiosity may lead to the apparently 
opposite extremes of scientific investigation on the one hand, and 
insatiable inquisitiveness about trifles on the other. Curiosity, we 
have remarked, is to be found equally in children of both sexes. 
Freud constantly points out in his works that primarily there is no 
difference in the unconscious of boy or girl. Both therefore desire 
the same knowledge, and to both it is denied equally. It is the indi- 
vidual result of this denial into which we must probe further and see 
the consequence of repression and the return of the repressed instinct 
to gain satisfaction in another way. 
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Let us sum up this position. The child feels limited by this 
deprivation of knowledge; it believes that its narcissism has received 
a wound, and observes the advantage of possessing knowledge by 
the comparison of its parents’ superiority in this respect over itself. 
“ Knowledge is power,” says the proverb. “‘ The penis stands for 
power, too,” replies symbolism; and consequently the withholding 
of knowledge may become unconsciously regarded as a castration 
equivalent. In the child’s mind desire for knowledge and the belief 
that in this way he will obtain the additional importance and power 
he craves, we are reminded of the small boy’s envy of his father’s 
big penis, and his feelings of inferiority when he compares it with his 
own small one. The attitude of the little boy to his parents is 
ambivalent, and this question of the possession of the penis occupies 
an important position in it. We know that he is envious of that of 
his father, but the fact that his mother is without this much envied 
organ leads to still further complications. 

In a recent paper upon “ Jealousy, Paranoia and Homosexuality ” 
(Collected Papers, trans., Vol. II), Freud represents again that one 
of the boy’s deepest traumata is the discovery that his mother has no 
penis, and that his early turning away from her to adopt a homo- 
sexual attitude may often date from this moment. It signifies that 
the boy cannot tolerate a love object with this deficiency which 
arouses in himself castration fear, of being made a woman, yet, as 
the result, we often find the boy adopting the feminine attitude 
towards the father, in identification with the mother, to gain his aim, 
the love object with the penis, the Sphinx. In another part of this 
same paper Freud gives an example of the rival becoming the love 
object in the case of homosexuality. This may also apply to the 
reverse difficulty of the man not being prepared to take women, 
either as his love object or his rival, in some cases where he is 
engaged upon the pursuit of knowledge. 

We have learned that quite another usual attitude of the son, 
arising from the Oedipus situation, is the degradation of his former 
love object and his regarding her as a prostitute, not a very highly 
educated woman as a rule. Yet, whence comes the expression, 
mother-wit? Wit certainly used to be the common term for knowl- 
edge; mother-wit signified intuition, that deep knowledge springing 
from the unconscious. One wonders whether the ancients, from 
their own unconscious wisdom, felt that woman was nearer to those 
vast stores hidden in the unconscious than they were themselves. It 
is interesting to observe that witches have survived wizards, and wise 
women the alchemists. From wise woman, it is but a step to the 
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French, sage-femme, the midwife, who, like her prototype, in a 
transitional stage, was probably required to prepare the equivalent 
of a love philtre, a charm or remedy for sterility, an abortifacient, 
or perhaps even a contraceptive. The various duties were handed on 
from one to the other, different means being used to produce the end 
in view. 

One might almost say that it is a modern development for men 
to interest themselves in obstetrics, the subject of childbirth and all 
its contiguous lore having formerly been regarded purely a woman’s 
province, possibly because the parturient woman, like the dead, was 
generally considered unclean, and for that reason shunned by men. 
Only in rare cases, and then as a consultant, because of some peculiar 
complications supposed to have been caused by evil spirits, was the 
medicine man called in, either in primitive times or among savage 
peoples to-day (Sexual Life of the Primitive People, H. Fehlinger). 

In the struggle for the acquisition of knowledge man must either 
exclude woman or admit her as a colleague or rival. In the past he 
has exerted all his energy in the first direction. We must not leave 
out of reckoning the mutual stimulation provided by denial and 
desire. It is both similar to and doubtless connected with the double- 
sided penis-pride and penis-envy. One may well ask, What precisely 
are the kinds of knowledge women have most zealously sought, and 
who have denied them to her? As a child she, equally with her 
brother, desired sexual knowledge which was refused by her parents. 
In primitive times she was excluded from religious ceremonies, in 
fact from all life in common with men. “ Bull-roarers”’ were used 
to warn and frighten her from assemblies, and should she by chance 
see any of these forbidden things her life was forfeit. Seeing meant, 
of course, gaining knowledge of. It was not unusual for women to 
have their own language, and they were prohibited from using that 
of the men, even should they know it. The priests were instrumental 
in guarding these secrets from women. 

During the 19th century the problem of higher education for 
women broke in earnest over Europe, in a way not to be compared 
with earlier tentative attempts. The universities were asked to 
extend their benefits to women equally with men, and they refused. 
The request was put to the schools of medicine and the same reply 
was received. The law courts, the church, every door was closed 
against them. Women had also attempted in the past to get into 
the army and to become Freemasons. In the old days instances were 
on record of women having lived as men in the army for years with- 
out detection, and one actually was made a Freemason. She had 
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hidden herself in an empty clock case in order to witness the proceed- 
ings of a lodge held in her father’s house; she was discovered and 
compelled to become a member of the craft (Brewer’s Reader’s 
Handbook). There is something especially childlike and interesting 
in the story of this girl, while it gives us another fragment of evidence 
about the desire and denial of knowledge, reflecting misty recollections 
of an Urzene. 

It is not surprising that the chief opposition to women’s desire 
for knowledge came from institutions which Freud, in his “ Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego” (trans., James Strachey), 
points out are based upon their homosexual tendencies, and consist 
of groups of men bound together by strong links of tradition, com- 
mon interest, common purpose, like the men’s societies of the prim- 
itives, the Mannersbiinde, which Heinrich Schurtz (Altersklassen 
and Mannersbunde, Heinrich Schurtz, 1902) regards as the proto- 
type of all higher social institutions; seeing in the men’s huts club- 
like assemblies and secret societies, the foundation upon which all 
others have been based. In the previously mentioned work by Freud, 
upon “ Homosexuality,” we find much to help us in solving this riddle 
concerning the exclusion of women from the institutions. We read: 
“The typical case (of homosexuality) is that of a young man who, 
after being strongly mother-fixated, turns away, often at puberty, 
and having identified himself with his former love object, now seeks 
another of his own age whom he may love as she loved him. The 
inclination to a narcissistic object choice hides another of quite excep- 
tional importance: the high estimation of the male sexual organ, 
and the impossibility of accepting a love object in which this must be 
renounced. The despising of women, the feeling of horror for 
them, nay, even of repulsion, usually arises from the early discovery 
that the woman has no penis.” This point has already been referred 
to, but if we turn our attention to the attitude of the heads and 
instructors of these homosexual institutions which we have just men- 
tioned, in connection with this choosing of the new object of the same 
age and sex as the self, the significance of the preference of young 
male students becomes clear. Neither can we afford to overlook the 
habit of university men of referring to their old college as their 
alma mater. 

Again, in the case of the man of homosexual tendency, the woman 
being without a penis was debarred from becoming his love object. 
In later paragraphs of the same article we find: “One often dis- 
covers in the history of homosexuals that their turning away took 
place after the mother had praised another boy and held him up as 
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an example. By this means the narcissistic tendency was aroused 
and after a short phase of temporary but keen jealousy the rival was 
taken as the love object. This is to be found where the inclination 
to homosexuality does not exclude all heterosexual tendency.” We 
are now led to wonder whether this same reason which prevents her 
becoming a love object in this case also disqualifies the woman from 
being a rival. 

One cannot ignore the fact that the acquisition of knowledge is 
both now and in the past very closely connected with homosexual 
manifestations. The first persons in all stages of culture to turn 
their attention to it have always been the priests or medicine men, 
and the duties of the two often overlapped. Knowledge, in this way, 
became intimately connected with and surrounded by taboos. Those 
persons set apart to be the recipients of these mysteries had to un- 
dergo many initiatory rites, frequently of great severity. The South 
American medicine man, for instance, was obliged to accustom him- 
self to snake poison by small doses until able to drink a bowlful with 
impunity. Not all may aspire to this calling of wisdom. We also 
find the condition of celibacy imposed, sometimes even of castration. 
The acquisition of knowledge thus becomes a channel for the libido, 
which is easy, since it is one of the vehicles of an important component 
instinct, curiosity. 

In a paper on the perversions (Perversionen und Neurosen, Dr. 
Otto Rank, Zeitschrift, 1922), Rank demonstrates that the pervert 
“is fixated at such a level of libidinal development that he desires 
pure narcissistic gratification of individual component instincts with 
the elimination of their sexual aim. As the only scar of this radical 
repression remains the feminine libidinal attitude of the pervert, a 
mere gesture of wishing for pregnancy by the father.” . . . “ The 
homosexual appears to insure himself against his guilt consciousness 
by the inward plaint, I won’t have anything to do with the Oedipus 
libido and the child from father, on the contrary, libido fixated upon 
a member of the same sex and no child.” 

Earlier in the paper Rank recalls how Freud has repeatedly 
asserted that the unconscious of boy and girl is identical, having 
similar tendencies and the same wishes. Among these, says Rank, 
can be recognized the inclination to “identify with the mother and 
bear a child by the father,” as actually the libidinal aim of children 
of both sexes, which often only timidly makes an appearance and is 
soon and deeply repressed. 

The same little boy who produced the phantasy of seeing with 
his nose was evidently at this stage. One day, when a friend was 
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telling the fortunes of the family by cards, he ran out of the room, 
crying delightedly to his old nurse, “ Lisa, Lisa, in seven months I’m 
going to have a baby!” without anything of the sort having been 
mentioned. Here was the wish and it was taken for granted and 
under no repression. In the same child, again, we find intense curi- 
osity side by side with wish for the child. He was characteristically 
enough trying to solve the problem, “ Where do babies come from?” 
too; the question having been suggested by the porter’s wife present- 
ing her husband with another not too welcome infant. I happened 
to be present one day when he asked his mother where babies did 
come from. She repeated the stork fable with the usual embellish- 
ments, looking at me slyly the while, which the little fellow’s sharp 
eyes must have noticed. Again he asked, if the stork brought them 
in his beak, how it was he did not bite them. Again the mother lied: 
“ He’s too careful; it’s the poor Mutti he bites in the leg, so that she 
must stay in bed and keep the baby warm.” “ Did I come like that, 
Mummy?” “ Naturally, dear one!” 

Then followed, to me, a graphic description of his birth and what 
she had suffered, how many stitches the doctor had put into a rup- 
tured perineum. The little boy, usually so pale, sat there with 
bright cheeks, his head on his hands, thinking. He had many food 
idiosyncrasies besides; meals with him were psychologically most 
instructive. Often, after a few mouthfuls, down would go his spoon. 
Threats, bribery, caresses, every sort of attempt to make him eat 
failed. He resolutely shut his lips and presented the back of his 
head to his patient nurse and her proffered spoon. It was the habit 
that this child, when tired of feeding himself, was spoonfed, and had 
stories told him at the same time, which regularly produced all the 
signs of infantile sexual pleasure in that earliest oral gratification, 
suckling—rosy cheeks and bright, shining eyes. The reason he gave 
for not eating was always the same. He felt too fat, and he would 
swell himself out like a pregnant woman. If he went on he would— 
but he could not finish his sentence; he was too frightened even to 
name the dread. One of his fears was that the doctor would have 
to come and take “It” out. Once, when I was alone with him, he 
became confidential. He related another, to him, terrible incident, 
when the doctor came and gave him an enema, and he turned round 
and pointed behind him, looking very much embarrassed. He wasn’t 
popular, that doctor chiefly on this account, and because he always 
used to take the child’s temperature per rectum. Even talking of it 
made the little boy blush. 

That his “ dicke Bauch” was a pregnancy phantasy I think may 
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be concluded without any overdriving. The child was to be created 
out of food, sadistically delivered by the doctor cutting him open with 
the carving knife, which the child always used to flourish demon- 
stratively. This phantasy was connected with a severe attack of con- 
stipation from which he had been relieved by the doctor with an 
enema, and with having his temperature taken per rectum. The little 
boy, we must remember, had always slept in his parents’ room, and 
had listened, not once, but many times, to his mother telling how 
many stitches had been put into her after his birth. 

But to return to the general wish for a child by children of both 
sexes. Rank asserts that the perversion is a component instinct 
which eliminates the wish for the child, the sexual aim. Often do 
we see the savant pursuing this course. Often he is not married and 
has no children. He will take no interest in the society of women 
and devotes himself to the gratification of the component instinct of 
curiosity, manifesting itself in the pursuit of knowledge. Let us ask, 
Why? Rank also shows: “ The child appears biologically predis- 
posed to the adult sexual aim long before it can possibly grasp where 
children come from and that it is inacapable of producing one. The 
question, Where do they come from? is merely the expression of this 
conflict from which arises the negative attitude towards existing 
brothers and sisters, proving that the child denies the right of 
existence to anything the origin of which he does not know.” 

Here then is our answer: The child, disappointed in his or her 
wish to bear a child, represses these phantasies and wishes for the 
child from father, the sexual aim, but retains the curiosity belonging 
to the question covering this wish, Where do they come from? The 
child falls back, as it were, upon the gratification of the component 
instinct curtosity. In the pursuit of knowledge, which thus becomes 
more nearly allied to a perverse gratification than a real sublimation, 
because the component instinct usurps the position of the sexual 
aim. It is also defence against both the incest-wish and the disap- 
pointment when this wish is denied. We are told that the neurosis 
is the negative of the perversion. If the pursuit of knowledge, there- 
fore, fulfills the condition of a perversion, can we find any corre- 
sponding unsuccessful perversion, as Rank calls the neurosis? This, 
I think, may be recognized in the obsessional neurosis, with its preva- 
lent symptom, called variously “ folie de doute,” doubting mania, and 
“ grubelsucht,” by means of which all knowledge is discounted by 
doubting. 

Curiously enough, the boy maintains his feminine attitude to the 
father, who has disappointed him and denied him the child; whereas 
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the girl, in her disappointment, turns from him to homosexuality, and 
by identifying herself with him seeks her love object anew in the 
mother. The boy, after first turning away from the mother, because 
of her penis-lack, identifies himself with her and has the wish for the 
child from the father as compensation for the mother’s lost penis, 
which he therefore by identification has also lost. This wish also 
failing, he has recourse to the perverse gratification of the component 
instinct curiosity, which previously masked his wish for the child, or 
halts on the way in some form or other of obsessional neurosis with 
doubting mania, which is thought to be more prevalent among men, 
except those women with a pronounced masculine trend, and which 
constantly appears allied with homosexuality, paranoia, and jealousy. 
In several cases of obsessional neurosis given at length by Freud, the 
wish for the child and the Urszene also figure. Doubts which have 
reached an intolerable pitch are described by Strindberg in his bril- 
liant masterpiece, “ Der Vater,” which culminates in the man doubt- 
ing whether he is the father of his own child. This, Rank concludes, 
may often be found amounting to a trauma second only to the realiza- 
tion that he himself cannot bear a child. The doubt in the child’s 
mind whether he will or can produce a child must be quite shattering 
when the certainty begins to break up before the establishment of 
full knowledge. 

The boy, homosexually inclined, identifies himself with his first 
love object and proceeds to seek another from the sex which after- 
wards disappoints him in his wish for the child. But here again do 
we meet another problem. When does the child realize the father’s 
part in procreation? Children appear to follow the primitive pattern 
and are most likely at first, without any distinct recognition of the 
father and his functions, they for a time are ignorant of the sexual 
act and do not connect it with pregnancy or childbirth, unless some 
intuitive knowledge of racial memory exists concerning fundamental 
functions. If this should be the case, then the apparent ignorance on 
the part of the child would be entirely due to repression. It is hard 
to determine from evidence to be gained which is the case. If the 
child has witnessed the sexual congress of its parents, even at an early 
age, we wonder to what extent it realized the significance of what it 
saw. Much would naturally depend upon the age of the child, and 
yet some psychoanalysts seem to believe that children are always in 
possession of some sort of knowledge of the facts of procreation. A 
great deal of repression undoubtedly centers around this subject in 
the mind of the child, and together with repression we find a highly 
developed sense of guilt, which attaches itself to the watching of the 
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action as well as the action which is being carried out in secrecy. 
One knows the French expression, “ assister a quelque chose,” with 
its meaning, to be present at, and the English legal phrase, “‘ accessory 
to the act.” The passive witness also bears his share of guilt, like 
the primitive woman who forfeits her life should she see any secret 
ceremonies. The fear of the child in connection with the sexual 
intercourse of its parents is generally that of castration, and reminds 
us of Peeping Tom and similar legends. One must also remember 
that in many primitive tribes it is customary for men and women, 
having the relationship equivalent to that of marriage, to hide in the 
woods for cohabitation. One may compare this with the remark of 
a young patient of mine, an obsessional case, whose outstanding symp- 
tom was “ doubting ” and the sense of unreality, that he felt he would 
never, even if married, be able to have intercourse with his wife with- 
out a feeling of guilt, but that it would improve it because it would 
make him feel so daring. A reflection of the incest-wish, no doubt, 
but also, one felt, something more. His father had died when the 
patient was between three and four, and he had always slept at the 
foot of the parental bed. His guilt was enormous and deeply 
repressed. Many were the indications of some primal scene having 
the most extensive results, but unfortunately the analysis being inter- 
rupted from external reasons, no actual memory of this scene was 
recovered. 

Most children, like the little boy first mentioned, seem to have had 
some theories of impregnation by food or of self-impregnation at an 
early age, such as are described in “ Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexual 
Theorie ” (Sig. Freud), which compel us to question whether these 
theories are primary or if they are the outcome of repression of the 
real facts of the case and so serve the purpose of disguise. 

Should we glance backward over the typical scholars that the 
world has known, one gains a composite picture of the recluse, the 
man living for the acquisition of knowledge; alone, shunning the 
society of women, if not also of fellow men; accepting only that of 
a favored few, students perhaps, men younger than himself, like the 
beautiful young pupils of Leonardo da Vinci. From the earliest 
times men of these tastes have lived apart from the rest of humanity 
or among their chosen colleagues. In the ancient English universi- 
ties this was strictly observed. Residence within the college precincts 
was compulsory, and should one of the fellows marry he was obliged 
to seek accommodations elsewhere. We call to mind the alchemists 
of the Middle Ages, whose lives were not only devoted to the dis- 
covery of the Philosopher’s Stone, but also to the production, by 
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artificial means, of a human being the “ Homunculus,” described at 
length by Paracelsus. The alchemist, that is, brought all his science 
to bear upon the problem of attaining the wish of his childhood, and 
at the level of hermaphrodite procreation. Their formulas and 
instructions for its preparation are detailed and highly symbolic. 
Silberer has written a most interesting paper with this title and upon 
this subject in the Jmago of 1914. 

This brings us to the question of Faust. In the beginning of the 
first part of the play we find him in his loneliness, complaining that 
he has studied and exhausted all the sciences without finding any end 
to his quest or any satisfaction to his craving. This is to be under- 
stood in the light of the perverse gratification of curiosity taking the 
place of the sexual aim, but not being entirely successful. The com- 
ponent instinct tries to take the place of the genital primacy but does 
not succeed. In the second part we are introduced to the laboratory 
again, with Wagner left in charge, to watch over the phial from 
which in due course the Homunculus is delivered, hailing the person 
who liberated him as “ Little Father.” The interlude of Faust and 
Gretchen is only too familiar, a short romance ending in tragedy. 
Faust chooses a simple girl of the burgher class without any great 
amount of knowledge or education, who marvels that such a learned 
man can find any interest in spending his time with her. Yet not 
even Gretchen gives Faust any lasting satisfaction. Each new quest 
fails, leaving him as unsatisfied as before. The mechanism is identi- 
cal with that of the case of Don Juan (Don Juan Gestalt, Dr. Otto 
Rank, Imago, 1922); the real object that is being sought is unattain- 
able. In the case of Faust the wish is to bear the child; in that of 
Don Juan, an incest-wish directed upon the mother. At the end of 
the first part of Faust we find the wretched girl in prison awaiting 
death for the murder of her child. Faust makes a half-hearted 
attempt to save her, but finally leaves her to her fate, lest he be 
discovered and suffer also for his murder of her brother Valentine. 
“ Mein Kind hab’ ich ertrankt,” Gretchen confesses, reminding one 
of the frequency with which women will dispose of unwanted 
children in this way. 

In the case of Leonardo da Vinci one has yet another type of 
seeker after knowledge, an exception to the rule, in that he was no 
recluse. His life, full and interesting, has been illuminated for us 
by Freud’s analysis of his childhood’s memories (Kindheitserinner- 
ungen von Leonardo da Vinci, Prof. Sig. Freud). Not only was he 
an artist of outstanding genius, but also an architect, and a military 
engineer of exceptional talent. He was a designer of and performer 
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upon all the chief musical instruments of the day, a scientific inves- 
tigator of no mean parts, and as interested in alchemy as the other 
scientific men of his day, as well as in airships, like our own Roger 
Bacon. In Leonardo’s notebooks much is to be found concerning 
his opinions upon men and things. The idea of the sexual act he 
declares repugnant to him, and it seems doubtful, says Professor 
Freud, whether he ever embraced woman in affection. As master of 
his art, he surrounded himself with beautiful youths; the last of these, 
Francesco Malzi, accompanied him to France and became his heir. 
Among the memories of his childhood stood out that which has 
formed the chief theme of the book, the day dream of the falcon, 
that pressed its tail to the child’s lips, which has been interpreted as 
a homosexual phantasy. We find it again repeated in his picture of 
the Holy Family in the Louvre, in which the Virgin is seated upon 
the knees of St. Anne, with the Infant in her arms, where the drapery 
of the central figure, Pfister discovered, introduced the same motive 
of the falcon with outspread tail closely pressed to the lips of © 
the child. 


I think that it is not altogether out of place to mention here that 
Dr. Jex Blake, the pioneer woman in medicine in this country, had 
the most extensive and interesting phantasy life as a child. Some of 
them have been given in her life which was written by her friend, 
Dr. Margaret Todd. Among them was that of owning a kingdom, 
of which she was the sole ruler and possessor. She explored its 
recesses and its surroundings. It was at its height in her thoughts 
during adolescence, and the history of it is contained in a little book, 
written in neat schoolgirl writing, we are told. It so happened that 
while I was reading this book I was obtaining, in the analysis of a 
deeply mother-fixated young patient, similar phantasies of kingdoms 
he had ruled and possessed, first in early childhood, later during 
pubertal recrudescence. There was an interesting difference to be 
discerned between the two. In the former phantasies the wish was 
to live in a dog kennel, or something so small that no one but himself 
could get in. Later it crystallized into a kingdom underground, 
owned by a creature that was oval, with a head at one end and flies’ 
wings like an aeroplane. It was that shape so that it could more 
easily slip into the hole that was its home. It had a place to lay its 
eggs, and another to live in, etc. It had no name because he could 
never think of anything that was quite right. He invented this 
phantasy when as a boy he had been “ run down” and obliged to stay 
in bed for several weeks. Being “snuggled up in bed” made one 
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feel one could dominate the whole world from there. “ Being in bed 
is a very important thing. When you are warm you become part of 
it or identify yourself with it, and feel quite safe and free from 
danger. Asa child I used to sit in the bathroom and imagine I was 
controlling some vast organization from within by means of dials and 
levers. A very little movement made a big difference. That was 
scientifically applied force. I always loved taps.” In the recrudes- 
cence period of puberty the phastasy kingdom became islands which 
moved about and were connected with some caves at Eastbourne, con- 
sisting of an outer one leading into a larger one right inside the cliff, 
and joined to a vestibule cave and the outside of the cliff by a wind- 
ing, upward sloping, narrow passage. All were significant. During 
treatment, as a passing symptom, he developed an abscess of the neck, 
which necessitated incision. It proved, moreover, the expression of 
an old pregnancy phantasy. As a child he had identified himself with 
the hens, and had tried sitting on eggs, being intensely disappointed 
when they did not hatch. He also experienced severe annoyance at 
not being able to produce an egg. The night before the operation he 
dreamed about it thus: “‘ The gland had been opened. There was a 
red gash and in the middle a little white thing that looked like a 
pea. I was afraid 1t might drop out. Asked if the gland had been 
taken out and was told it was not.” 

The associations were as follows: “Gland is a little engine 
attached to a big one to help the weak parts, a parasite; you may 
think you have all your strength to yourself, but you haven't. A 
parasite is a swindler, something inside you, like a baby being fed 
by its mother. The little thing was grayish white, like a slug. If 
the gland had been out I shouldn’t have liked it. Wanted to give it 
another chance. Don’t want to be without that bit. Each bit must 
have its own use and one must miss it if it isn’t there.” 

A few nights before he had dreamed he was with a tiny boy, who 
seemed to have no other parent beside himself. In his associations 
to this dream he also returned to babies, said he had “ never been 
stuffed up with the stork tale,” and thought he would never have 
believed it. He imagined they just materialized, but had never wor- 
ried about it much. He also thought the faint line down the center 
of the body opened to let the baby out, and that it was quite easy and 
comfortable. 3 

These instances seem to show the wish for the child, repressed; 
sexual knowledge, repressed, and finally the desire for knowledge 
also repressed by the neurosis and the doubts, but reappearing in the 
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wish to instruct others, especially little boys, to gratify their curiosity 
instead of his own. He was hoping to be a schoolmaster. 


The type of girl who sets her face towards the pursuit of knowl- 
edge is one who, to a great extent, has put aside her childish wish 
for a child by father that normally returns, but without the incestuous 
condition, as the adult sexual aim. Freud, in “ The Psychogenesis of 
a Case of Homosexuality in a Woman” (Collected Works, trans., 
Vol. II), ascribes this turning away from both heterosexual aim and 
object to supreme disappointment in the father, that he had not 
bestowed upon her the greatly desired wish and sign of his love. 
Out of the intensity of the desire comes the opposite corresponding 
stern renunciation. No child, no heterosexual object, and the pursuit 
of knowledge springing from the same source as the boy’s takes its 
place, plus the question, ‘Why does mother have the child and 
not myself ?”’ 

Curiosity concerning the cause of life means the desire to control 
it, also curiosity about death and power over it, often linked with 
death wishes, the feeling of guilt attaching to them and attempts at 
self-punishment for them. The whole sequence of what Freud for 
the first time in his “ Bemerkungen uber einen Fall von Zwangsneu- 
rose,” referred to as Omnipotence of Thought, never far to seek in 
a case of obsessional neurosis. In ‘‘ Totem and Taboo” more is 
explained about its mechanism and early stages shown in primitive 
beliefs of animism and magic, the ceremonies compassing the death 
of an enemy, etc. So, tracing the phylogenetic root, do we find the 
duties of the magician, the sorcerer, the wise-woman, and later the 
midwife with her superstitions about the unborn and newly born 
child. All are closely allied to the child who thinks that its thoughts 
and wishes can injure parent or playmates. In his article on the 
case of female homosexuality, which we have mentioned above, Freud 
states that she attempted suicide, and explained that in the action she 
identified herself with the mother when pregnant with the younger 
sister, who was the baby she wished to have had. He continues that 
in his opinion every suicide, by the mechanism of identification, con- 
tains a murder, and all murder comprises an element of suicide, as 
self-punishment. Following out this line of argument, we may per- 
haps be able to discover the unconscious motives of the woman 
making use of contraceptives, or why she should have an abortion. 

In this way she deprives her unborn child of life, identifying it 
with that she wished to have had and was disappointed over when 
her rival, her mother, bore it instead. Upon the other hand, there 
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may be the second motive: the father gave her no baby, therefore 
she will not bear one to another man; or again the incest-wish and 
its repression may have once been so strong that by means of identi- 
fication of this child’s father with her own father, and replacing her- 
self by her child, the death is her own, as self-punishment for the 
guilty wish; or further, she, by her action, removes proof of cohab- 
itation and the manifestation of her guilt. A woman patient suffer- 
ing from conversion hysteria, who, during adolescence, was troubled 
with phantasies of having a child by her father, used to say she 
always thought if she were married she could not bear the thought 
of having a baby, as then everyone would know what she had been 
doing. 

All these motives must be kept in mind in connection with 
Gretchen’s infanticide in Faust. In the prison she tells her lover 
she has ruined her mother and drowned her child. She gives him 
directions where to find the pond and begs him to save the infant. 
Her mother, we are told later, had borne another child, after the 
death of her husband, whom, owing to the mother’s wretched state 
of health at the time, the girl had brought up—her phantasy child from 
the father. This child had also died, and Gretchen drowned her 
baby. Rank, in his book, “On the Birth of the Hero,” connects the 
child being exposed to danger of death by drowning by its parents 
with the European legend of the pond where the babies are before 
birth, from which the stork or some other creature fetches them to 
the expectant mother. If this is so, the mother, in drowning her 
child, reconstructs the pre-natal state, and, should the birth symbolize 
a castration-equivalent to her, replacing the child once more in 
symbolic amniotic waters may cancel it. 

In his paper, “Instincts and Their Vicissitudes ”” (Collected 
Papers, trans., Vol. IV), Freud touches upon Destruction as a pri- 
mary impulse, and again, in “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle ” (trans. 
by C. J. M. Hubback) and “ Das Ich und Das Es,” in connection 
with procreation. He also refers to an article by Spielrein in the 
Jahrbuch of 1912, “ Die Destruction als Ursache des Werdens.” 
Here she mentions the lowly organisms to which procreation mean 
death and the Ephemera, who bring offsprings to life at the cost of 
their own. These may be regarded as female creatures; but in the 
case of bees, it is the drone who dies after the impregnation of the 
queen. Among some primitive religions we find, besides a mother 
godess, those who are destroying agents, in the same way that there 
are not only guardian but destroying angels. The act of birth is a 
symbol of the death of the child as well as that of the mother. 
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Spielrein emphasizes this point, drawing an analogy between the 
widespread religious idea that the parturient woman is unclean, 
similar to the dead, and may not mix with others until certain rights 
have been performed. Since childbirth signifies death, so also does 
defloration, the sacrifice of virginity, as it appears in countless myths 
and fairy-tales, the maiden sacrificed to the monster, the story of 
Jephthah’s Daughter and many others. It signifies death and also 
castration. Therefore, the prevention of birth or the conception may 
be a defense against these on the part of the woman. Spielrein points 
out that Nietzsche represents creation as destruction (Jensiets von 
Gut und Bose), and moreover identifies himself with and speaks 
of himself as a parturient mother, offering the same creation- 
destruction symbolism, in reference to his thoughts, which he puts 
in place of the child. Another case of mental creation taking the 
place of physical procreation. 

In his article on “ Der Doppelganger,’ in the Imago of 1914, 
Rank quotes several instances of women refusing, from narcissistic 
motives, to bear children. In Lenaus’ poem, “Anna” and in the 
ballad of ‘‘ Die Kinderlose”” by Frankl, is found the same theme. 
The wish to remain always as young and beautiful as on the wedding- 
day is gained at the cost of childlessness and loss of her shadow, 
that narcissistic adjunct which is interestingly explained in the same 
paper. An interpretation of the narcissistic value of the child is 
given by Freud in his article upon “ Narcissism, An Introduction ” 
(Collected Works, trans., Vol. IV), showing how to some the loss 
of the penis is made good by the gain of the child. But as the 
nipple being lost from the mouth of the suckling, the feces from 
the child’s rectum, are symbolic or equivalent of castration, so is 
the loss of the child from the uterus. Thus, to kill the child in utero, 
may thus be an attempt to retain the fetus as the feces of child- 
hood, even if only temporarily, or to expel it violently, in defiance. 
Again, the use of a contraceptive may be the resolve to deny the act 
of motherhood entirely, either from narcissistic motives, revenge, 
or guilt-consciousness arising from the original incest-wish for the 
child from father. 

A primary impulse to destroy may be as truly feminine instinct 
as that of man to create. Freud, in his book, ‘‘ Das Ich und das Es.” 
discusses this problem at some length, concerning the death impulse, 
and seems to give the bias to the death impulse being passive and 
female, while the life impulse is active or male. It needs conscious 
material to produce convincing evidence, but from the points already 
brought forward, it seems that the simplest motives for unconscious 
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infanticide by the woman, or her use of contraceptives springs from: 
possibly her narcissism, certainly her reactions to the Oedipus 
situation, and the denial of her wish for the child during childhood. 
The more powerful was this wish and the stronger had been the 
repression, proportionately great, naturally, will be the reaction and 
sense of guilt, all of which play an important part in infanticide. 
It can also represent both suicide by identification with the child to 
be or the spermatazoa, and thus a murder of the rival’s child. 

To return once again to the man’s point of view. Rank asserts 
that the chief ambition of children of both sexes is to bear a child, 
the boy therefore suffers the same emotional shock as his sister, 
when they both find not they, but their mother, has the baby. But 
the boy also learns that he will never be able thus to identify himself 
with his mother and bear a child, although he may play an important 
part in its procreation; whereas his sister in due course may attain 
her wish. This is a reason for envy of the greatest intensity to be 
directed by the boy against the woman, which probably, through 
that disguise and defense-mechanism, transformation into the op- 
posite, accounts for his contempt of her in consciousness. We may 
see an attempt on the part of the male to readjust things more in 
line with his true wishes in the primitive custom of the Couvade, 
described by Reik, in an article of the same name in Imago, 1914, 
when the man goes to bed after the birth of an infant and accepts 
the gifts and congratulations of admiring friends, whilst the woman 
goes back to her work in the fields. The efforts of the medieval 
alchemist to produce the Homunculus were but another attempt in 
the same direction, of course. The same motive appearing in stories 
such as the Frankenstein Legend, or that of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
and reappearing in popular tales such as “ Bootles Baby,” or the 
film, “‘ The Bachelor’s Baby.” One knows, that to the child, one of 
the greatest attractions in the world is to carry out the actions of 
the grown-ups we admire. The boy is an eye-witness, if he should 
have any younger brothers or sisters, that it is the mother and not 
the father, who is the center of attraction, so to say, after the new 
baby itself, the father on such occasions playing a very minor part, 
as Barrie pointed out in his “ Little White Bird” from which the 
story of Peter Pan was taken. To the boy’s narcissism, this is not 
a pleasant prospect for the future, and thus his narcissism having 
received a double wound, it becomes more than usually sensitive on 
this point. 

It has been already shown that the question, ‘“ Whence comes 
the baby?” may develop in extreme cases into the man’s doubt 
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whether he is the father of his own reputed child or not. It is a 
fact he cannot prove. The fear lurking behind it is, of course, has 
the woman borne a child to his rival, the father. This is an outcome 
of the Oedipus situation, where the boy, wishing to take his father’s 
place with the mother, finds the mother bears his father’s child and 
not his. It is a regular stage in the history of the Oedipus complex 
to regard the mother in the light of a prostitute, that is, to doubt 
her faithfulness to one man, arising from the son’s incest wishes to 
share her with the father. Hence, the doubt that now appears 
should read, “Am I, or my rival (my father), the father of this 
my reputed child?”’. 

Disappointment upon disappointment follows the man, and the 
origin of his reaction-formation of considering himself so immensely 
superior to all woman is now becoming clear. He learns that he 
cannot himself bear the coveted child, that he can never occupy the 
important position of a woman who has brought a child into the 
world. He learns that he cannot even know whether he has begotten 
a child, until the woman tells him, if, when, how, she pleases, whether 
she tell him true or not, he cannot be sure, all this repeats the old 
situation he resented so bitterly in the past when his mother withheld 
sexual knowledge from him. When these reasons are considered it is 
not surprising to find that men in their turn, strive to deny women 
gratifying their desire for knowledge, when the whole subject is 
bound up with such strong affect, and so much unconscious conflict 
on the part of the man. Again, the man learns that unless woman 
also desire to bear a child, his wish alone is futile to have offspring. 
Her unconscious negative reaction may cause either sterility or 
abortion, or she may resort to the use of contraceptives. Truly, it is 
not strange that man has reacted as he has in this outcry against 
books giving women still more information. 

Man would like to be the controller of life and of childbirth, in 
the same way that he wishes to control all the other forces of nature. 
Indeed, his desire to do so is but the outcome of the primitive desire 
to have the child of his own, and if he cannot, to be in complete 
command of the one who can. At different stages of the world’s 
history birth-control and infanticide have been the subject of legis- 
lation, with a view to the fear of depopulation, on the one hand, 
and the counter fear of overpopulation, on the other, when food 
conditions were poor. Primarily laws prohibiting onanism and 
homosexual practices, were probably framed to keep up the birth- 
rate, in the same way that feticide on the part of the mother has 
been at times and in places more severely dealt with than others. 
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Among primitive tribes this is subject to wide variation. Yet, 
whereas laws have almost constantly been most severe respecting 
infanticide on the part of the mother, meting out to her the death 
penalty for this action, to expose a child if unwanted or sickly used 
to be the prerogative of the father, at various times in the world’s 
history. 

But in spite of his power over the infant post-natally, man knows 
that the fate of the infant, pre-natally, is not in his keeping but in 
that of the mother. However much he may desire a child, countless 
eventualities may prevent his attaining the wish, chief amongst them 
being the woman’s unconscious attitude to child-bearing, the original 
Oedipus wish for the child and her reaction to it, as well as her 
other unconscious wishes motivating her conscious and unconscious 
behavior during the pregnancy. 

Woman’s conscious knowledge may urge her to learn about and 
use contraceptives, with or without her husband’s knowledge or 
consent, and she may supply conscious rationalizations for doing so, 
but it is her unconscious reaction to the childhood’s wish for the 
child, which after all is the dynamic force which puts her knowledge 
into action, just as it is her repressed infantile curiosity concerning 
the origin of life which urges her to acquire other forms of knowl- 
edge, and her penis-envy which makes her try to rival her brothers 
in examinations. 

In the same way, it is the man’s conscious reaction which con- 
demns books upon contraceptives as obscene, with other rationaliza- 
tions, such as we constantly read in the newspapers. But the dynamic 
force behind it comes from his disappointment that he too cannot 
bear a child; that he cannot know when and if he has begotten one 
until he is told, by the woman; that he has no control over its life 
or death, except in the limited way that he may murder it after its 
birth. The knowledge denied to him by his own mother may again 
be denied by the mother of the child he envies. He has banished 
this painful wish, transforming it into a desire to acquire knowledge. 
Naturally therefore, does he wish to deny to woman his own sub- 
stitute and compensation for the very thing she may enjoy in reality 
but does not seem inclined for. This appears again in a reversed 
form when he wishes to forbid her preventing herself bearing a 
child by the use of contraceptives, just as vigorously as over the 
question of the perverse gratification of the component instinct of 
curiosity, instead of her normal sexual function, so that she adopts 
the man’s way of escape from his dilemma, the acquisition of 
knowledge and homosexuality. 


ACTIVITY IN ANALYSIS 
By H. Carncross, M.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


The very nature of psychoanalysis, it seems to me, is funda- 
mentally that of an active rdle on the part of the analyst instead of a 
passive one. But this activity must be wisely restrained and, like an 
analysis of any situation in social or political life or of physical 
processes for scientific demonstration or discovery, it must be a 
process of selection. The purely passive rdle certainly can not pro- 
duce completely successful results, as the history of psychoanalytic 
development has shown, because a wealth of material that is confus- 
ing, enormously time consuming, and without constructive direction, 
may be dumped upon the analyst without having the process lead to 
a rounded and full insight into the unconscious methods of the patient. 

The object of an analysis is the correction of psychological 
trends that have led to undesirable and uncomfortable mental states 
or that have found their outlet in disturbed functions at the physio- 
logical level. The removal of symptoms at the physiological level 
that arise in faulty unconscious strivings, the cure of the psycho- 
neuroses, of the perversions, compulsions and so on, it is acknowl- 
edged, takes place ultimately through a thorough conviction on the 
part of the patient that he has been unconsciously following false 
emotional leads. This conviction can become thorough only through 
a complete understanding of the compensatory mechanisms that have 
produced in the patient a distressing situation in which he is squan- 
dering psychic or physiological energy without attaining the biological 
purpose that he longs to fulfil. It is a conviction, then, of the utter 
futility of his compulsive strivings, with the consequent disappoint- 
ment and misery that follows from continually searching for what 
is unattainable, that finally causes the patient to recoil from this 
useless chase that has no end and that leaves him more and more 
desperate. 

The nature of the neurotic compulsion is a repeated claim for 
some primitive satisfaction that is substituted, at least in part, for 
the biological goal. Since this goal is never wholly attained and 
must be striven for, the claim of the primitive substitute is insistently 
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repeated in the vain attempt to reach the obstructed, biological end 
toward which the ego, to gain full development, must aim. 

We are in contact in this situation with a primary principle which 
we must make an effort to understand. In all probability it is the 
psychic principle that leads to magic. It is Freud’s repetition 
compulsion. 

Psychoanalysis has pointed out much more clearly than ever 
before was pointed out, that the psyche is a reflection, an extension, 
an elaboration, even a symbolization of what may be termed the 
relations between the biological forces of the organism. Let us 
therefore somewhat consider a phase of those forces. 

Protoplasm is capable of excitability, conductivity and response, 
which are the elements of a reflex. The reflex is at the bottom of the 
nervous mechanism, and, after all, the brain is the central hierarchy 
of an incredibly complex arrangement of functionally grouped 
reflexes. But fully in evidence in the psyche of man, as it is not to 
the same extent in lower animals, is the purposeful power of adjusting 
these groups so as to receive the stimuli that the organism as a whole 
feels the need of. The higher in the evolutionary scale an animal is, 
the more marked is this practical judgment of the organism in deter- 
mining what adjustments it must undergo to meet the new conditions 
of the environment that confront it. And, as we well know, this 
adjustment is mainly arrived at by a system of inhibitions which 
prevent useless and wasteful reflexes from taking place. 

Every organism must protect itself from dissolution. Having 
the qualities of excitability, conduction and response, its energies 
would be entirely dissipated by innumerable stimuli if it did not have 
the faculty of shutting itself off from, or draining off the greater 
number of the stimuli that surround it. On the contrary, its growth 
is stimulated by the discharges of its energy within a certain cycle, 
and this growth in turn stores up a greater amount of energy so that 
more work may be performed. At any rate an organism must main- 
tain what, for it, is a normal mean of equilibrium, and it ever strives 
in the course of the tensions or deviations from this mean, that 
environment requires of it, again to reach this mean. In other words 
it must preserve the life which is expressed in a certain, typical 
arrangement of matter or tissue that gives it an individuality. It 
must preserve, then, this individuality. 

Under the necessity of maintaining what is and the necessity of 
changing its form, under the pressure of environment, the better to 
meet the requirements that are thrust upon it, the organism shows two 
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opposing tendencies, the tendency toward constancy and the tendency 
toward mutability. Life seems to consist in a play between stability 
and irritability, between the conservative and radical trends, between 
the tendency to keep on repeating what has been and the tendency to 
move to something new. The individuality of a species of animal is 
the structural arrangement that has been reached to carry out the 
functions that typify that species. This individuality, therefore, con- 
sists quite as much in the particular grouping of functions that the 
animal displays as in the structure that subserves those functions. 
To hold together its own grouping of functions crystallized in 
structure, following the law of inertia which prompts all material 
things to stay as they are, the animal, then, must continually repeat 
the activity of the functions which as a whole have a character 
and make him what he is. The repetition compulsion, therefore, 
has a very deep biological origin. 

But for successful adaptation to a changing environment and 
the successful mastery of that environment, a species, or a highly 
developed individual, must show the tendencies toward constancy and 
mutability in a properly proportioned relation. Without constancy 
the individuality, as an individuality, would be lost; and without 
mutability, which gives it the power of adaptation, it would run the 
greatest risk of being destroyed. The higher the development, the 
greater the quality of mutability must be. And our mental faculties 
are the most flexible and Protean like processes that we know in 
nature. 

In the midst of such variable functioning, however, the ego 
must make an effort to maintain its own character. In the midst 
of this alarming position of a Proteus in which it must represent, 
sometimes in rapid succession, such a variety of functions, feelings, 
and ideas, the ego must strive the harder to maintain its character 
or supremacy. And the more it is pushed from a comfortable and 
stable condition, the more environment or inner disturbed functions 
unduly press upon it, the more it will strive to maintain itself. The 
effort to preserve a character is made through repetition, repetition 
of the most firmly established functions. And so repetition, in the 
face of the danger, or supposed danger, of a serious loss to the ego, 
gives it a more comfortable sense of security. Under the influence 
of repetition the ego is at home, for it is continuing what it knows 
and is pushed to the least tension that is required of it. But pushed 
out of a certain comparatively easy, normal mean, it will strive 
insistently to secure, under the pleasure principle, the comfort of 
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security. The loss of the sense of security, then, may give rise to 
a repetition compulsion which will cause the ego to order through the 
psyche the more or less continual repetition of some act or function 
that is utterly ineffectual for attaining the end desired. 

When a past functional phase remains dominant and there is an 
endless and useless repetition of this functional phase that should 
have been passed beyond in the construction of the personality, we 
speak of it as a fixation. A fixation is then a compulsive repetition—- 
a striving for an aim that the ego has failed to reach and has not 
accepted as impossible. 

The question here comes up whether a fixation is not then the 
result of an original ego deprivation. It seems to me that we are 
obliged to admit that such is the case. But in doing that we must 
recognize that it is more a question of a relative deprivation than a 
mere question of a series of concrete satisfactions having been 
withheld. We may assume, for instance, that never having had 
the breast at all and thus never having had its instinctive cravings 
quite naturally neutralized, the infant may hold a grudge which 
might later help to form a fixation upon the mother, and that this 
fixation may be shown in endlessly repeated striving to get back to 
her to suck her breast. If such longing for her nipple remained in 
the unconscious, it would be an element in keeping up an oral 
eroticism out of proportion to the requirements of the adult. We 
must also assume, on the other hand, that much too long feeding 
by the breast may prevent a thorough weaning from ever taking 
place in the unconscious. We then speak of the child as having 
been spoiled. Our problem now is to see how these two extremes 
of treatment may produce much the same results. How in the 
latter case is the ego deprived since it has had too much? The 
answer must be that the ego has been led on to unreasonable demands, 
that it has been flattered, as it were, into expecting and demanding 
satisfactions than can never be realized in that particular line. The 
ego has in a sense locally expanded and forever must suffer depriva- 
tion in that section which still looks for this particular satisfaction. 

This deprivation of the ego, we must therefore conclude, is deter- 
mined quantitatively by a discrepancy between the demands and 
satisfactions and is relative in nature. A normal provision of the 
things ordinarily required for satisfaction may fall very short of 
exaggerated libidinous demands and not prevent an original depriva- 
tion wound. Since at the beginning the ego is, to itself, the center 
of the universe and development, especially in the emotional sense, 
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must consist in a decentralization of the ego as the individual becomes 
socialized, it follows that libidinous satisfactions of an early period 
that are still demanded in adult life are evidences of the failure of 
the ego to accept reality. Reality is composed of a flux of phenomena, 
a change of conditions that requires a constant adaptation on the 
part of the organism, or its reflection in the ego, and requires a 
constant renunciation of attachments often almost as soon as they 
have been formed. We are never probably entirely in touch with 
reality, we are always to some extent clinging to memories, and we 
are chronically a little in the state of being a day after the fair, 
as it were. 

The ego as a whole is in a difficult position since it has so many 
conflicting interests to harmonize and lead to a successful issue. As 
a representative of an enormous state of body cells, which are col- 
lected into organs by a functional grouping, it has a difficult role 
to play, even though for the most part this body-state is automatically 
run, since, as a sort of central surrogate of all the types of func- 
tionally determined structure of which the body is made up, it must 
attend to all the body demands that are thrust upon it. Any derange- 
ment of this extremely complicated, automatically regulated organism 
is reflected in the ego and causes it discomfort—stress. Automatic 
as the general functional arrangement of the organism may be, its 
harmony in turn is affected by the discomfort of the ego, which 
after all is a sort of general who must attend to the condition of 
his troops as he leads them on. The intentions of the ego may some- 
what break up the harmonious regulation of the reciprocating func- 
tions of the great organs of the body. But in addition to being the 
reflected sum of all the organs and parts of the body, the ego must 
exist in its relation to environment, as all organisms must. It is an 
extremely distant representative of the functionally grouped collec- 
tions of the specialized cells that form organs, but as a little nearer 
representative of these organs as organs it appreciates their com- 
bined interests. It must preserve this totality, often in the face of 
considerable stress, therefore it is under the necessity of preserving 
its wholeness and individuality almost at all costs. 

But its obligations do not end here, for it must regulate this 
great body-state in relation to the ever pressing environment and 
the greater part of environmental adjustment is the compromise with 
other ego representatives of other body-states, which are constantly 
making demands of their own. The situation would be intolerable 
did not some force induce the other egos to combine and cooperate, 
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more or less for the advantage of each, but that cooperation by no 
means takes care of all the demands of each ego. It necessitates 
on the part of each, therefore, a certain amount, and a large amount 
of ego deprivation. 

In meeting environment and accomplishing all this, in the course 
of evolution, the ego has developed, or had developed for it, faculties, 
mental factulties, of which reason is the highest, which are beyond 
the attainments of the original ego, servants, as it were, that are 
greater than the master. To meet this situation which would have 
meant the overthrow of the ego, practically its ultimate extinction, 
the ego has been obliged to expand or extend itself so as to cover 
these increased faculties in order to remain the center or head of 
the organism. To cover these elaborated mental functions, it has 
developed what Freud has termed the super-ego. But a warning 
must be sounded lest these descriptive terms be taken for concrete 
realities, for description never reaches the absolute truth. Reality 
is continuous and our descriptions merely take out phases of this 
continuous series of events, this flowing river of phenomena, to 
perceive certain phases of it. We must therefore regard the original 
ego as the core or nucleus from which the larger, higher ego has 
grown and in a sense overgrown, as the apple grows around its core, 
to use a figurative illustration, the primary construction of the ego. 
So that the original unconscious ego is not a separate entity from 
what we call the super-ego, but it is continuous with it. The uncon- 
scious ego and the super-ego are then phases of this representative 
of the organism in all its manifestations, the “me” and the “I” of 
the personality, the summation of all the receptive or acted upon 
substance of the personality as well as the projecting or acting sub- 
stance. The unconscious and conscious egos are, then, merely phases 
of a gossamer web of awareness running through the whole organism 
and gradually reaching a greater definiteness in the conscious per- 
sonality. 

An organism, even a low organism, is under the necessity, in the 
face of disturbing and disintegrating as well as opportunity offering 
environment, as said before, to preserve itself as a concrete, indi- 
vidual organism, to preserve its ego by repeating the functions that 
have made its form what it is. And the greater the tension the 
organism is subjected to by this disturbing environment, the more 
insistently it must repeat its well known functions, as a base, to 
absorb into itself, without too great a loss of its own character, the 
new functions that it is forced to develop. In this insistent repeti- 
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tion of its old functions Hes its resistance against the new, the field 
of action 1s too much occupied. It is the inertia of living things. 
There is a tendency to store integrated forces in an organism or, 
in other words, to crystallize by habit, in their specialized, organic 
tissue, the functions that these tissues are capable of, and it is this 
conservative tendency that gives organisms their stability. Apparently 
all organisms are super-charged with this conservative principle, this 
inertia, as if they wished to be on the safe side so that they may 
surely preserve what has already been reached in their organic 
achievement. This inertia, then, is not unlike that of a body that 
resists a change in its center of gravity. 

Primarily the ego of a human being principally gets its libidinous 
satisfactions in nutrition and growth, but with the full development 
of the reproductive function, by a sort of transference, it receives 
through other people by love, respect, admiration and so on, what 
it gives up, namely the libidinous satisfaction in its own body. As it 
is decentralized in its socialization, it receives a support and enhance- 
ment in being part of a larger collective body. The ego of the 
savage, which is even more prominently crude than ours, gains in 
equanimity through a pooling in the tribal association which permits 
enormous egoistic expression, although the savage as an individual 
has less freedom than we have. 

The prominence of the savage ego, persisting in the face of 
enormous fears, for he lives in a very mysteriously dangerous world, 
is shown in his anthropomorphism and his system of thought which 
makes him the center and controller of the natural phenomena around 
him. He must cause the seasons to return, the vegetation to grow, 
the rain to fall, and the very gods to do as he wishes. The savage 
is a most extreme conservative and therefore repeats and repeats 
what has been. Back of positive magic, of course, is the wish to 
have come to pass what its votaries require. There is a quality of 
insistency in the practice of positive magic that is impressive to 
one who has seen an exhibition of it. It is like a horse that wishes 
to go, persistently pawing the ground. It seems as though a desire 
could be fulfilled or the object of it reached by an insistent repetition 
which represents the thing that is longed for. Naturally as an activity 
becomes conventionalized in the course of time it loses some of 
this primitive quality. In the face, then, of mysterious and over- 
whelming dangers the savage ego asserts itself by an enormous 
amount of repetition. By repetition is comfort, for the time being, 
more nearly reached and disturbing fears assuaged. 
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We see that repetition gives comfort, under the pleasure principle, 
since by that means, repetition, the individuality of the organism 
that is resisting change, is maintained. Thus is habit quite the 
easiest and most comfortable form of activity because it gives a 
sense of security to the ego. Here it may be noted that methods of 
routine, occupational therapy may have their effect in part by lending 
a sense of security through this habit action to the disturbed and 
deprived ego and thus act as a soothing lotion to a sore and irritated 
part. 

Habit, then, whether physical or psychic, is an integral part of 
the personality as it is a means by which its individuality, its character 
and even its ego is preserved. And when we break a habit we cause 
an ego deprivation, a sacrifice of something of itself. The resistance 
that we encounter in psychoanalysis is therefore a resistance of the 
ego against giving up some of its satisfaction, against relinquishing 
something that is part of itself. 

We have become accustomed in psychoanalysis, to regard the ego 
in two of its phases almost as if they were separate entities, namely 
as the more primitive unconscious ego and the conscious socialized 
ego, although the primitive ego may not be wholly unconscious nor 
the super-ego entirely conscious. But we can fairly definitely sav 
that in the neurotic the primitive ego is in conflict with the super-ego. 
Since neither phase will capitulate in the demands that it makes, 
the primitive ego is obliged to have its way surreptitiously and to 
the distress of the personality as a whole. The primitive ego has 
not learned to relinquish its impossible demands and is therefore 
continually repeating them by a method of symbolization, in ways 
which are externally translated at the physiological level into 
disturbed functions, or which at the psychological level follow pat- 
terns of activity that the super-ego does not recognize. And 
these patterns are very insistently repeated at either level in 
order that the primitive phase of the ego may retain its identity, 
that is the particular identity it has arrived at, even though its 
character is abnormal. 

In practice we therefore meet with resistance in both phases of 
the ego, both in the primitive and super-ego. Attention has been 
emphatically called to the fact that it is only through this resistance 
that an analysis can succeed. The reason for this doubtless is that 
this resistance is a virile demonstration on the part of the ego of an 
effort to preserve itself and, one might say, to succeed. 

In the first place, the resistance of the super-ego must be over- 
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come to some extent, to the point of being ready to admit that its 
relation, its ancestor, its root can be capable of the sort of thing 
that is really going on in the primitive ego. It recognizes this root 
as part of itself and it therefore faces a calamity to itself in admitting 
such mistaken directions in even a lower part of itself. Moreover 
like the mother of a dissipated son, it is also protecting this primitive 
ego with which in the life of feeling it is tied. 

In the second place, the primitive ego is like a hounded animal. 
It is already suffering from a deprivation which it is striving relent- 
lessly to neutralize. It fears this, to it, horrible deprivation (the 
castration complex), and mistrusts all approach to it. It fears losing 
its identity as it stands. It is fighting for life, as it were. There- 
fore at the same time that the more reasonable super-ego is asked 
to take the risk of looking into the pit, to abandon, for the time, 
some of its pride and feeling of security for the advantages of an 
ultimately greater security and enlarged power, the primitive ego 
must be assuaged and sympathetically met in order that it may be 
convinced that it is to be treated as a friend instead of an enemy. 
It has been regarding the whole world as its enemy, so to speak. 
Once then having gained the confidence of the primitive ego, it 
begins to tell its story, while the analyst keeps the super-ego from 
dashing at its throat, while he tries to get the super-ego to treat the 
primitive ego as a misguided, although maybe a violent child. These 
two processes must go hand in hand. 

To this delicate role that the analyst is called upon to play, as a 
catalytic agent between the primitive ego and the super-ego, may be 
added another function, and that is to act somewhat as a mediator 
between the personality and the personality’s environment. Par- 
ticularly would this latter function come into play in such antisocial 
conditions of the ego as are seen, for instance, in kleptomania or 
overt perversions. 

We are brought to the subject of transference and that in turn 
leads us to a consideration of the libido. We will therefore digress, 
for a moment, to orientate ourselves in regard to the libido. 

Since we have spoken of the ego as a sort of essence of indi- 
viduality and as a representation or summation of all the organs of 
the body, with their functions, we are, it seems to me, obliged to 
regard the libido, in the sense of the word as Jung has used it, as a 
process or function of the ego, as the current of desire or craving 
that the organism has running through it for its biological and social 
needs. The larger part of this current flows to the service of the 
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ego as an ego, that is to preserving the individual as an individual 
and keeping the individual’s foothold in the environment in which 
he finds himself—which includes maintaining himself in a coin- 
petitive society. But a portion of this current flows through the 
sexual mechanism, beyond the direct vision of the individual, for 
purposes of reproduction, in the service of race continuance. This 
portion of the current Freud has specifically termed the libido. If 
we should call the whole current libido, then the larger portion, as 
has been said, is employed narcissistically in physiological require- 
ments and the interests that are an outgrowth of those requirements. 
But as I understand it, the term narcissism is restricted to a flowing 
back upon the self, to the ego directly, of that portion of the current 
specifically called libido, which through the sexual mechanism should 
flow upon an object outside of the self. In this article we will 
assume this meaning of the libido and narcissism. 

The relative amount of this libidinal flow varies between so- 
called normal people and without doubt in the same person at different 
times, according to the situation in which the individual finds himself. 
In the face of a long struggle to preserve life nearly all the energy 
beyond that essential to physiological processes must be spent in 
saving the individual from eclipse. But under this stress, the primi- 
tive ego, which has great satisfaction through the sexual mechanism, 
for this after all is part of itself, not being able to encompass the 
situation nor see the logical necessity of the deprivation that it is 
called upon to suffer, may force the individual to antisocial or primi- 
tive indulgences as a compensation for the stress it has had to endure. 
From the point of view here taken, the ego corresponds more to 
the structural form of the organism as a whole, while this current 
striving to satisfy the desires of the organism have more the character 
of function. The amount of current striving to satisfy sexual desire, 
the libido, that flows upon an object or objects outside of the ego, 
in neurotic conditions is lessened. It flows back, contrary to its 
inherited tendency, upon some part of the organism which was its 
former mission to serve. It is in the direct service, consequently, 
of the primitive ego. The primitive ego, either because it has never 
been allayed by normal satisfactions or because it has been flattered 
into making abnormal or exaggerated demands, in many cases a com- 
bination of these causes, still strives to be satisfied. Since even the 
original incestuous desires must be satisfied autoerotically, the nar- 
cissistic trend that underlies all unconscious perversions of the sexual 
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instinct must rest on an autoerotic base. The primitive ego, then, 
in its incessant demands for impossible satisfactions repeats insist- 
ently its autoerotic practices, in all probability, translated into more 
complicated psychic representations of these. 

When one attempts a cure by psychoanalysis, one tries to assuage 
the primitive ego and induce it to relinquish its impossible demands. 
As has been said by Ferenczi and Rank, the cure is a deprivation 
cure. The primitive ego is harassed and this is reflected through 
the whole personality. The most marked characteristic of the ego 
is its insatiability, for 1t expands and demands with the least provoca- 
tion. It has above everything the tendency of growth. And from this 
spreading tendency comes the power of projecting itself upon what 
is outside of itself as a species of absorption of the thing that it 
projects upon, as a species of self-enlargement and of self- 
centralization. 

One of the elements of transference must then be the projection 
of the ego upon the person to whom the transference is given. It is 
that that makes the analyst the battleground on which the conflicts 
are fought out. And this the analyst must permit himself to be. 
This is the passive part of his role. But it is only a passivity that 
waits for an opportune time to interfere and direct the conflict, to 
reinforce or discourage one element or another that leads to a con- 
structive victory that the patient himself does not see the way to gain. 
For instance if the patient is predominantly masochistic and his 
dreams show a large element of sadistic tendency, he must be 1n- 
structed that by a psychic law, which corresponds to the physical 
law that opposing forces tend to balance each other, these two oppos- 
ing psychic tendencies, masochism and sadism, tend to offset one 
another, and he must be made to feel the presence of the sadistic 
trend in himself to which he has been almost blind. In other words 
to get an insight into his own mechanisms, the patient must see this 
law of compensation that is working in him. 

To the extent that the primitive ego projects itself upon the 
analyst and is induced, by this identification to allow itself to be 
handled, as it were, by the analyst, is there a libidinal flow toward 
the analyst. This libidinal flow is still in the service, still directed 
toward the primitive ego, and only to the extent that the ego projects 
itself upon and identifies itself with the analyst, does this flow seem 
to be toward him. He is a substitute for the original persons toward 
whom the libido originally tended to flow, the persons that the ego 
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originally strove to master or absorb, and thus projected itself upon 
and identified itself with. Principally the analyst is, then of course, 
a substitute for the mother and father. | 

We must now stop and ask whether the parental rdle is played 
most successfully in an active or passive manner. No doubt parents 
in general interfere entirely too much with their children, which 
encourages the great amount of antagonism that we see the children 
have toward them, but a purely passive attitude on the part of the 
parents would be an extremely wasteful and slow method to follow 
for the development of the child. Parents have to teach their children 
and so, to a less degree, does the analyst have to teach his patient. 
This must be done, however, so tactfully that it is scarcely apparent. 

The higher the development in the evolutionary scale life reaches, 
the more does intelligence cast its purposeful light upon the activities 
of the beings who carry that life. Analysis has the object of causing 
this light of purposeful intelligence to shine upon darkened places 
in order that a personality may develop and use its full powers. 
Although the analyst should be extremely patient and enduring, he 
should be so for an end. He is still the doctor, and while remaining 
enough detached to make the patient realize that he, the patient, is 
the one who, in the end, has to work the cure, it is through the 
doctor’s help and direction that it is effected. 

The analyst must first gain the confidence of the patient and to 
do this in connection with a line of treatment that is looked upon 
with suspicion by the largest section of the medical profession, 
requires considerable tact. Most frequently one has to begin at 
the very beginning, for the whole psychological outlook is new and 
revolutionary to the person desiring treatment. He or she may 
have had considerable experience with various methods of treatment, 
and may come, the more on this account, with the bit in his or her 
teeth. The fact that from an analytic point of view, this may be a 
defense reaction, does not alter the situation. The patient must be 
convinced of the wisdom of the method that is about to be employed 
with him. So in the end is he cured by a thorough conviction of 
what the analysis has shown. The analyst has to see to it that the 
patient feels what has been revealed. With a calm assurance the 
physician must point out what are seemingly self-evident truths, 
but he must not allow himself to be put in the position of pleading 
a cause. 

When the conclusions to be drawn in the course of an analysis 
seem to the patient far fetched, the doctor must dispassionately point 
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out the likelihood of these conclusions but not press them. The 
opportunity will again arise for strengthening them. The doctor 
must actively but carefully make the patient see that the libido 
transference to him, the doctor, is still a libido attachment to his 
own ego, and that if in the case of a woman a heterosexual attach- 
ment grows it can not be continued, or if in the case of a man a 
homosexual attraction springs up in the psyche it 1s contrary to his 
biological interests. In his role as a catalytic agent between the 
primitive ego and super-ego, the analyst must still avoid pleading a 
cause, but nevertheless be very alert to do what he can, and the same 
applies to the relationship of standing as a mediator between the 
personality and society. He must beware of dogmatism. Dogmatism 
seems to me a great sin in analysis. The doctor should be a sort 
of judge between the opposing forces of the personality that he is 
dealing with, but he should also be an active although calm and 
patient investigator and director. 


FREUD'S DEATH INSTINCT AND RANK’S LIBIDO 
THEORY 


By CavenpisH Moxon, M.A. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Freud holds the Nirvana prin- 
ciple to be the dominant tendency of life. By the Nirvana principle 
he means the striving to remove or keep constant the inner tenstons 
due to stimuli. (Jenseits des Lustprinzips, p. 55.) And Dr. F. 
Alexander has recently shown (Imago IX, p. 35) that in the Buddhist 
mystics’ way to Nirvana, this primitive tendency can be observed at 
work. The Buddhist monk who has renounced adult sexual love, 
proceeds to withdraw his interest from the whole external world in 
the first stage of his journey to Nirvana. After this introversion 
of libido, the monk sinks into a melancholic phase, by turning upon 
his own body the hate and disgust he had previously felt for the 
outside world. When the monk has broken down these sadomaso- 
chistic barriers to the flood of self-love, he regresses to the next 
stage of positive narcissism.. This is marked by a sensation of 
pleasure in every part of his body, immersed as it were, in a pool of 
delight. After the catatonic phase is overcome, the monk sinks 
beyond the pleasure principle to the entrance of Nirvana itself. In 
this primitive state of apathy even the body ceases to be an object 
of love. The mind merely registers an endless succession of events 
in time. The vague feeling of contentment and the awareness of 
repetition presumably approach as closely as possible to the state of 
the child before birth. Alexander thinks that the primary erotism 
may be centered in the umbilical cord and the course of the fetal 
blood; and it is clear that the mystics’ belief in a World Sound, 
their repetition of the word OM, their control of the breathing 
process and their postures might well symbolize such a regressive 
desire. Moreover, the mystics’ experience of bodily pleasure exactly 
describes the state of autoerotic sensibility with which Hollos and 
Rado suppose the whole fetal body to be charged. 

In his book on the Trauma of Birth, Rank has recently published 
some results of his penetration into hitherto unexplored depths of 
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the Unconscious. Rank has shown that the mystics’ state of ecstacy 
is just one way of trying to regain the satisfaction of prenatal 
existence for which everyone yearns and strives in some way. There 
seems to be a universal tendency to repeat as completely as possible 
the intrauterine state of rhythmic inertia in entire dependence on 
the protection and support of the maternal environment. The pro- 
found modification of Psychoanalysis by Rank’s discovery is clearly 
seen in regard to the womb phantasy. Freud thinks this may have 
its origin in an unconscious extrauterine fantasy of coitus with the 
whole body, instead of the penis only. (Zeitschrift XI, p. 14.) 
Rank, on the other hand, gives a real biological basis for the womb- 
phantasy in the actual and supremely satisfying experience of nine 
months “ coitus” in which the whole body of the unborn child is in 
contact with the maternal organs. 

It is my purpose to view some of Freud’s theories in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle in the light of Rank’s discovery of the funda- 
mental part played in life by the libidinal relation to the mother. 
(Das Trauma der Geburt.) Rank’s work makes it easier to explain 
the destructive tendencies and the repetition compulsion by the libido 
theory without the aid of such an admittedly speculative hypothesis 
as Freud constructs about a death instinct beyond the Pleasure 
Principle. Indeed Freud’s attempt to explain these phenomena 
without the aid of his libido theory may be regarded as evidence of 
Rank’s opinion that it is just in relation to the regressive tendency 
to the mother that the deepest repression exists and that consequently 
the Unconscious attempts to ignore or rationalize the tendencies in 
question from which no one can be wholly free. 

At the primary erotic stage of passive absorption in the rhythmic 
trend of events, we may assume that the first reaction to unassimilable 
and therefore disturbing objects would be fear or hate. By breaking 
through the peaceful state of inertia, disturbing objects compel the 
individual to psychophysical activity. Freud conjectures that sadism 
is derived from death instinct energy, projected from the organism 
and libidinized. The normal sadistic component instinct would be 
due to a mixture of the sex and the death instincts; whereas sado- 
masochism as a perversion would imply a partial separation of this 
biologically useful mixture. (Das Ich und das Es, p. 50.) If we 
may imagine the intrauterine state (and the animal state it recapitu- 
lates) as an enjoyment of rhythmic function apart from consciousness 
of self or objects, there would be no occasion for the exercise of a 
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destructive impulse so long as the functional rhythms were regular. 
A destructive impulse would only have biological value as a reaction 
to disturbing stimuli; and the impulse to destroy would then serve 
the purpose of the primary wish to have peace restored. Now Rank 
has shown (Das Trauma der Geburt) that the birth process is the 
first great disturbing excitation; and John B. Watson (Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 200) has discovered rage in 
the new born infant under light pressure of the hands against its 
head or its elbows; and fear when the baby is suddenly moved or 
placed in water at the temperature of the body. Such stimuli by 
reviving the recent trauma of birth would hinder its repression and 
call forth the emotions and motions observed. Moreover, the mystics’ 
evidence shows a destructive tendency only in the earlier and less 
regressive stages of hostility against the world and the conscious 
self; the final stage of mystical unity or Nirvana is accepted and 
enjoyed as an indefinite experience. And it is noteworthy that the 
child passes through the stage of sadistic pregenital erotism before 
its object love has fully developed from the primary narcissistic 
omnipotence. Hence the ambivalent attitude to objects observable 
at this psychic level. 

The destructive, not yet sexualized, impulses are devices whereby 
the primary libido can attempt to prolong or restore the state of 
bliss that we imagine to exist in the natural intrauterine state and in 
its artificially induced mystical reproduction. For, in Freud’s terms, 
the death instinct is opposed to all accidents that disturb or shorten 
the orderly functions of the organism. The first stage of the affect 
we call hate would thus be a vague irritation at exciting objects. 
Wherever we can study the disturbance of narcissistic pleasure we 
see manifestations of anger or fear. 

From this point of view the question as to the priority of sadism 
or masochism might be answered thus. Objects that disturb the 
primary apathetic enjoyment would be hated. And since at the 
stage before the genesis of self-feeling, all objects must have this 
irritating character, all objects must be subjected to the undifferen- 
tiated impulse that we assume to exist behind the present sadistic 
tendency. An active hate could only arise after the development 
of a self felt to be separate from the world. The anxious desire to 
escape from painful physical or psychical objects perhaps preceded 
the desire for their active removal, which was beyond the power of 
the primitive organism. When the self and its body begin to be 
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differentiated from the world, the majority of disturbing objects 
are found to be in outer reality, and only a minority (at least in the 
healthy child) within itself. Therefore the normal child tends 
towards sadism and hate; the diseased child toward masochistic 
expressions of hate against its own mind and body. It is possible 
that a vague irritation at objects may be stimulated in the child 
before birth, and that when the birth process is difficult, and is 
followed by frequent, intense pain in infancy, a strong masochistic 
reaction tendency may be fixed in the child. 

Freud suggests (Das Ich und das Es, p. 55) that the apparent 
change of love into hate is due to narcissistic energy which can be 
withdrawn from the object that disturbs the primitive instincts. The 
destructive forerunner of sadomasochism could thus be regarded as 
a weapon directed primarily, not against life, but against objects 
that disturb the rhythms of life (Rank, l.c.,, p. 187). When these 
objects are traumatic the self-preservative instinct defeats its own 
purpose and tends towards disease and sudden death. If there is a 
vague erotic pleasure in repetition, the normal tendency would be 
towards inertia (Ferenczi’s Beharrungstendenz: see Jenseits des 
Lustprinzips, p. 40) and constant tension (Hollos, Zeitschrift fur 
Psychoanalyse IX, p. 320); whereas the abnormal tendency (due 
to an intense regression and oversensibility) would be toward ego 
annihilation and bodily death. The suicide impulse against the dis- 
turbing ego in melancholia is a function of the same narcissistic Id 
as causes homicide in the narcissistic psychoses (cf. Rank, l.c., p. 60). 
And in both cases the narcissism becomes destructive of the self or 
of others because the object love is lacking in a sufficient cathexis to 
hold the destructive impulse in check. If Freud is right in seeing a 
damming up of ego-libido as the mechanism producing hypochondria, 
the anxiety would occur when the libido cathexis was great enough 
to force the organ to become an object of consciousness and, as such, 
an obstacle to the primary erotic enjoyment. The psychical mechanism 
in hypochondria is comparable to the physical mechanism of autotomy. 
Indeed the autotomic power shown by some animals may be, as 
Ferenczi suggests (Versuch einer Genitaltheorie), one form of a 
reaction tendency common to all living beings. 

If the facts grouped by Freud under a death instinct with its 
repetition tendency may be regarded as manifestations of a primary 
erotic enjoyment, we find human development changing at birth 
from a state of enjoyment without object or conflict to a state of 
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struggle between the primary erotic instinct and the secondary erotic 
relation to objects. In the normal and healthy intrauterine existence, 
before complete identification is physically broken by birth and 
psychically broken by self-consciousness, the primary erotic enjoy- 
ment of rhythmical function is probably undisturbed by painful 
stimuli. In the extrauterine stage after the catastrophic trauma of 
birth there is a mixture of fear, hate and love (a) of objects regarded 
as part of the self, (b) of the real and the ideal self, and (c) of other 
objects outside the self. 

The course of life henceforth is a continual compromise between 
the regressive desire for inert repetition and the interest in external 
and internal stimuli; between the primary desire to remove disturbing 
objects by force or by flight and the secondary desire for their psychic 
absorption as objects of libido by the self. The primary instincts 
in the ego-ideal are opposed to the conscious ego when this is adapted 
for reaction to sensations and images. The pathogenic conflict 
between ego and libido in psychoneurosis may be defined as a struggle 
of the primary erotic instinct against the object libido, in which both 
sides have received wounds beyond the subject’s own healing power. 
Indeed the wounds to the primary instinct received from _ birth, 
weaning and parental prohibitions increase all the later feelings of 
anxiety by the ego. In so far as the ego identifies, sublimates, 
desexualizes, by removing love objects from its circle of interests, 
the ego becomes a function of the primary erotism. But the very 
forces enabling the ego to accomplish this task are strong enough 
in some persons to make the ego itself a disturbing and therefore 
a hostile object to the ego ideal. (Das Ich und das Es, p. 71.) 

Freud states that if there is an instinct beyond the Pleasure 
Principle, one would have to posit a time before the wish-fulfilling 
tendency of the dream existed. Freud finds in the traumatic neurosis 
a relic of this primitive type of dream that follows the repetition 
tendency as a means to the psychical binding of traumatic im- 
pressions. (Jenseits, p. 30.) When the trauma proves incapable of 
harmonious absorption by the unconscious depths, the result is the 
arousal of consciously unpleasant repetitions as a means—antiquated 
and ineffectual—of reducing the cathexis of the sensations and 
images. The normal sense stimulus does not disturb the primary 
erotism and is laid down as a perpetual memory-trace. For memory, 
as Rank and Ferenczi state (Entwicklungsziele der Psychoanalyse, 
p. 28), may be regarded as an example of the repetition compulsion. 
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With the withdrawal of images from consciousness may be compared 
the similar mechanism of identification by introjection when a love 
object is found (Das Ich, p. 32) and, above all, when it is lost. 

The traumatic sensation and its repetition can occur in a strongly 
narcissistic person whose abnormally strong regressive desire is con- 
stantly disturbed by the shocks of war; or in a strongly narcissistic 
person who lacks the cathexis of the higher perception-system 
defenses needed to repel the intruding impressions or to incorporate 
them at lower levels as memory traces. (Freud, Jenseits, p. 22.) 

When sleep approaches most closely to the primary instinctive 
state, it 1s probable that the psychic activity, no longer including a 
perception of sensations or images as objects, is therefore not recover- 
able by memory on waking. However this may be, Dr. F. Morel has 
shown that the analogous mystical states lose the objective character of 
normal experience, and are afterwards described by functional 
symbols in proportion to the completeness of regression involved. 
(L’ Introversion Mystique. ) 

Every dream image arising in the preconscious or conscious may 
thus be regarded as an attempt to master a traumatic disturbance of 
the primary instinctive functions which are threatened by external 
or internal stimuli. With regard to the pleasure in psychical, physio- 
logical and temporal rhythms it is to be noted that Dr. Stefan Hollos 
(Zeitschrift VIII, part IV) finds the unconscious time-feeling to be 
based on the rhythmic discharge of stimuli which repeat the reaction 
impressed on them of cosmic stimuli (cf. Freud, Jenseits, p. 36). 
With this idea may be compared the Quantum theory of Henri 
Poincaré who sees in time itself a series of instants, not a con- 
tinuous duration. | 

The hypnotic experiments made by Dr. T. W. Mitchell and 
Mr. S. E. Hooper on the appreciation of time by Somnambules 
(recorded in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
Vol. XXI, p. 58, and Vol. XXXIII, part XXXVIII) seem to 
support the theory that the interest in rhythm, based on the intra- 
uterine perception of the beating heart, persists throughout life as a 
primitive pleasure in the marking of time instants. Dr. Mitchell 
writes (Vol. XXXIII, p. 638), “It seems probable that the lower 
strata of consciousness can take cognizance of various organic proc- 
esses which are or may be, unperceived or generally unattended to 
by the waking self. And if a correlation has been subconsciously 
established between such phases of organic life and our artificial 
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divisions of time, the subconscious watcher is provided with an 
objective time-measurer which is liable to only slight variations of 
regularity.. Such variations as normally take place in the rate of the 
heart beat or of respiratory movements, are just such as would 
account for the inaccuracies exhibited by somnambules in their 
estimates of short periods. In longer periods of true time watching 
the organic rhythm will usually average its normal rate, and conse- 
quently the amount of error in the time estimation of the subject is 
not likely to be greater for half an hour than for five minutes.” 
One of Mr. Hooper’s subjects informed him that in fulfilling his 
suggestions to mark the lapse of time periods fixed by him, she did 
not calculate, but knew, from a “ sense of rhythm” when the right 
moment had come to write down the time. As a possible alternative 
explanation Mr. Hooper writes (Vol. XXXIII, p. 663), “ The 
pendular rhythm of the clock may be so perfectly inscribed on the 
subconscious memory, and its faithful reproduction be so easy a 
matter, that the postulation of other factors is superfluous.” In 
some cases Mr. Hooper had clear evidence of an unconscious 
“ rhythmical counting of 136800 time intervals without complaint or 
even boredom.” In view of the difficulty in hypnosis of imposing 
tasks which are opposed to the wishes of the subject, the above 
evidence may be regarded as a support to our theory that what to 
consciousness would be an utterly irksome task of attention, to the 
primary instictive love interest in regular repetition is a pleasant 
experience. 

Freud explains (Ib., p. 30) why the man who receives a physical 
wound from a psychical trauma is less likely to react by a neurosis 
than the man who is only psychically wounded. The mechanical 
concussion Freud compares with swinging and the rhythmical jolting 
of railway travelling which are sources of sexual excitement. The 
sudden release of a quantity of libido by the concussion would have 
a traumatic effect, owing to the absence of an anxiety defense, unless 
a simultaneous bodily wound bound the surplus energy by a narcis- 
sistic overcathexis of the wounded organ. 

With the anxiety that follows the sudden cessation of a violent 
stimulation of the repetition mechanism, we may compare the anxiety 
that tends to follow masturbation, coitus interruptus, mystical 
ecstacy, hysterical dream states that are masturbatory equivalents 
(Abraham, Jahrbuch, Band IT) and, finally, the act of birth (Rank, 
op. cit.) which abruptly ends the first stage of undisturbed repetition. 
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Though inadequate to bind the traumatic stimuli, the primary repe- 
tition impulse normally serves a biological purpose by perpetuating 
useful reactions in the form of habits which promote the orderly 
advance towards death (cf. Pavlov’s implantation of an inherited 
instinct by repeating an auditory stimulus to his hungry white mice). 

Freud refers (Jenseits, p. 32) to the function of the higher 
psychical functions in binding the free-floating energy that comes 
from the impulses of the primary process (Primarvorgang). Such 
a mechanism we may see in the systems of memory traces which are 
able to bind the stimuli of normal intensity. If the stimuli are too 
violent, they press back to consciousness for motor outlet. When, 
as in modern trench warfare, this outlet is frequently inhibited, the 
primary process is thrown into such violent agitation that loss of 
consciousness, neurosis or attempt at suicide may occur as means of 
escape from the painful objects to the previous state of peace. 

Freud states (Jenseits, p. 33) that the repetition compulsion, 
which is so strong in the play of childhood, is destined to disappear 
in later life. But the disappearance is only in proportion to the 
development of object love and interest, which counteract the primary 
instinct. Extrauterine life and love seem only tolerable when the 
tendency to regress and repeat has an adequate outlet. Apart from 
morbid repetitions, like tics and obsessions, the repetition tendency 
is manifest in habits of work and play, in music and dancing, in 
prayer and ritual. And the repetition tendency may account for the 
acquiescence of the masses in the extreme monotony of much modern 
work. In the case of a relatively normal man, whose birth process 
had been difficult, I found evidence of the repetition compulsion, not 
only in the sleep ritual which he required to be performed in child- 
hood, but also in his later games and habits. As a child he demanded 
a low, humming regular sound to be made by his mother at the 
bedside without interruption till he fell asleep. (Cf. the rhythmic 
courtship behavior in birds and other animals as a means of inducing 
a hypnotic or intrauterine regression in the female. Ferenczi, 
Versuch, etc., p. 43.) As a boy he spent hours drumming rhyth- 
mically with his fists on the table, beating with his feet on the floor 
and imitating the sound of military march music with his voice. As 
a man he had the habit of always walking to the accompaniment of 
a hardly audible humming or whistling, when he was alone. (Cf. 
Abraham, Klinische Beitrage zur Psychoanalyse, p. 162.) 

As an example of an event in every way beyond the Pleasure 
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Principle, Freud refers to the compulsion to repeat, in the trans- 
ference relationship to the analysis, the unpleasant experiences of 
frustrated and disillusioned childish love (Jenseits, p. 34), and Rank 
(Das Trauma der Geburt) has shown to what a large extent the 
post-uterine behavior is dependent on the instincts of intrauterine 
life and the tendency to repeat or avoid the birth catastrophe. And 
since the repetition compulsion is the chief means of compensating 
for the lost erotic Paradise, it seems to me impossible to regard it as 
evidence of an instinct beyond the Pleasure Principle. But from 
the time when humanity entered the present phase of repression, and 
evolved intelligent reactions to danger, the primitive repetition ten- 
dency has become a frequent source of suffering, disease and prema- 
ture death. The dualism in the instincts to which Freud refers (Jen- 
seits, p. 52) only becomes manifest when a strong object love is 
developed in opposition to the directly regressive tendency of the 
primary erotism. The object lover is willing to transfer his desire 
for the mother to another object instead of sinking, like the mystic, 
immediately to the primitive state. (Van der Wolk, Imago IX, 
p. 448.) 

In mystical ecstasies, in psychotic negativistic and stuporous 
states, and in metaphysical rationalizations we see the clearest work- 
ings of the primary instinct which causes an aversion from the waking 
state and an attempt to escape from individuality itself. The struggle 
of the primary erotism against the secondary object love is manifest 
in oral-cannibalistic and sadistic acts, in the attempt to make coitus 
a return to the womb (Ferenczi, Versuch, etc., p. 47), and in the 
tendency to identify each new love object entirely with the first. 
When the primary instincts are strong, and the weak object libido 
cannot find an outlet, a pathological regression takes place. When, 
for instance, Nietzsche’s fixations and the absence of hetero or 
homosexual love objects compelled his libido to regress, one quantum 
became manifest as a secondary narcissistic feeling of extreme self- 
importance, and another quantum as a primary tendency to identifica- 
tion with the whole world, a yea-saying philosophy and psychotic 
euphoria. When the primary instincts form a stern ego ideal with 
a consequent lack of love for the ego, the body and its parts, we see 
the destructive thoughts in the mind and the destructive processes 
in the body. 

If the repetition compulsion represents the primitive erotism 
opposed to psychophysical development, we can form a clearer idea 
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of the dispositional factor in neurosis and psychosis, of the strong 
tendency of these states to stereotyped thought, speech and act, and 
of the tendency to introversion, automatism and uncritical repetition 
in mentally defective children. (See Brit. Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 56, 66.) 

Rank has discovered that the intrauterine, rhythmical, undisturbed 
contact with the maternal environment is the most satisfying period 
of human life, which the extrauterine libido strives to repeat as 
closely as possible by removing the traumatic disturbances following 
the catastrophe of birth. The phenomena which appear to Freud as 
tendencies to destruction and death, when regarded from the view- 
point of the Reality Principle and conscious reason, may be related 
to the deepest, impersonal libidinal level (for which death does not 
exist) and can then be understood as means to the attainment of the 
most primitive state of libidinal enjoyment. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE BELIEVER’S DELUSION 
OF INFALLIBILITY 


By ARNOLD HERMAN KAMIAT 


One of the favorite devices by means of which an individual 
bolsters up his delusion of infallibility consists of an immersion of 
the self in the life of a group, sect, class, sex, nation, or party, whose 
power is conceived as approaching omnipotence. Indeed, the con- 
sciousness of the presence of hundreds, thousands, perhaps millions 
of persons whose creed is the same as one’s own, who never express 
a doubt concerning any of its tenets, and who, upon the slightest 
provocation, proclaim it the best, the greatest, the wisest creed, the 
divinely-revealed creed, composed of truths that are self-evident, 
eternal, indestructible, immutable, providing the key to the mystery 
of life, and furnishing men with a panacea for all social ills, consti- 
tutes a powerful reinforcement of the believer’s delusive trend. (In 
this, as in the preceding article, the writer has all kinds of creeds— 
theological, philosophical, political, economic, and what not—in mind.) 

The nation, party, class, denomination, and sex cults are therefore 
psychic expedients that have a definite egoistic aim in view. The 
self-immersion and the self-sacrifice of the individual in and to the 
group are consciously invested with intense altruistic feelings; but 
the very intensity of these feelings serves to hide from the partisan 
the egoistic basis of his mental processes. 

Power and infallibility are terms that are closely associated. In 
order that the delusion of the latter may thrive, it is found convenient 
to conceive the group with which the believer has identified himself 
as not only the wisest but as one that is, or some day will be, the 
greatest, the most commanding, the most powerful of its kind in the 
world. The proletariat produces all the wealth; it will some day 
rule the world, and social problems will not be solved until it does. 
The capitalists are the great men of the nation; they have made it 
what it is. The middle class is the backbone of society; upon it 
depend law, order, and peaceful progress. 

Many a patriot cannot seem to be able to keep up his love for his 
country unless he can maintain his conviction that it is the greatest 
country in the world, with a past that is the most glorious of any 
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nation on the globe, and with laws, institutions, arts, and literatures 
that surpass anything all the rest of mankind can do. He seems to 
have no use for his country except as it furnish him with an excuse 
for boasting. 

Men regard themselves as intellectually superior to women; many 
of them speak of women’s place as in the home; they would reserve 
all places outside of the home for men. In the days of the woman 
suffrage campaigns men argued that the assumption of civic duties 
by human beings who were not men was going to ruin society. 
Women, on their side, love to utter phrases such as “ mere man ” and 
“the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world”; they take delight 
in pointing themselves out as the hope of the world in the matter of 
progress. The New York World of April 18, 1925, quotes a woman 
speaker at a convention of the National League of Women Voters as © 
saying: “ We are the most powerful sex. Man is not crazy about 
doing anything. He is just crazy to find out things. If the league 
can get hold of the information man has uncovered in his mad rush 
to investigate, but has never used, it can do a wonderful work in 
moulding public opinion.” The same newspaper, on June 20, 1925, 
described a woman speaker at a convention of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union as saying that the united womanhood 
of the world, asking for peace, will be a power such as the nations 
never have known. The writer heard a woman speaker at a LaFol- 
lette-Wheeler mass meeting boast of her sex as the more progressive 
and the more courageous. She described women as beings who do 
not fear the taunts that are directed against radicals, and who 
therefore join radical parties. 

In an electoral campaign, a political party will ‘‘ point with pride ” 
to its genius for government, and “ view with alarm ” the pretensions 
of all other parties to the same thing. 

What theological sects think of themselves and of each other is 
very well known to all. 

* x * * * * * 

There is yet another device that serves to perpetuate the delusion 
of infallibility. The believer lays claim to the possession of a faculty 
that enables him and his crowd, and no one else, to see right into the 
nature of things. This faculty he calls intuition; its product is of 
the nature of revelation; his receptive attitude to this product he 
terms faith. This “ intuition” enables the believer to possess himself 
with what he considers important truths without bothering with 
investigation, observation, experiment, logic, and the criteria of truth. 
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He simply “knows” the “truth”; he “feels” it. Asked how he 
has verified the “ revelations,” he will answer that his “ intuition ” is 
its own verification; he just “ knows” that he knows, that is all. 
Twice it happened to the writer that when he asked a believer how, 
or in what manner, he assured himself that this kind of “ knowledge ”’ 
was not a species of self-deception, the reply was, in effect, that the 
interrogator, by his question, revealed himself as a man of immature 
or defective “ intuitional”” power. The believer’s feelings of inferi- 
ority having been generated by the challenge to his claims to infalli- 
bility, the answer served to bring forth feelings of above-ness: the 
believer identified himself with the elect of the universe, to whom its 
mysteries have been revealed, and compared to whom the interrogator 
seemed a puny, half-grown sort of a being. (Compare with the 
partisans who like to refer to their opponents as half-baked theorists. ) 
“Intuition ” is called upon to explain the existence of a belief 
and to shield the latter from its critics. Most people do not know 
how they came by their beliefs. Beliefs creep stealthily into the mind, 
they are unconsciously absorbed. It is conveniently overlooked by the 
believer that many of his opinions were implanted in his mind when 
that was in its plastic childish stage. What the partisan is aware of 
is the fact of his beliefs; of the fact that he, who regards himself as 
a sane and efficient individual, has been harboring many of them for 
a long time, perhaps since childhood; of the fact that those that he 
regards as sane and efficient and intellectually superior men share 
these beliefs with him; and of the further fact that he and they have 
ceased to question these beliefs, if question them they ever did. As 
a result, these beliefs seem to be valid as a matter of course. The 
believer is therefore keenly conscious of strong, positive feelings of 
certitude. If he has not already ascribed his opinions to “ reasoning,” 
or to “ observation,” or to “ studies,” he will invoke “ intuition ” in 
an attempt to explain and justify their presence. What is mistaken 
for intuition 1s probably nothing but a very strong sense of conviction. 
When the believer finds himself assaulted by a body of facts that 
threaten to rip his creed apart, the mental disturbance must be intense. 
Inferiority feelings are generated, and a hurried escape therefrom 
becomes imperative. The believer senses “ something ” within him 
that tells him that his creed is all right. The facts are then either 
disregarded or reconciled to the creed by an “ interpretation.” “ Intui- 
tion” has saved the creed, and the believer has “ kept the faith.” 
The superiority-feelings that “intuition” props up are ephemeral 
at best. Men like to consider themselves rational. They feel uncom- 
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fortable whenever they discover within themselves beliefs that exist 
without the sanction of reason. “Intuition” does not satisfy. 
Intellectual integrity demands either the rejection of the beliefs in 
question, or the framing of good reasons for their retention. When- 
ever a belief is too pleasant, or constitutes too strong a mental habit 
to be easily discarded, a process of rationalization sets in. 

It is to be noted that rationalistic thinking is stimulated by every 
challenge to partisan doctrine. Scientific discoveries, such as those 
of biology and geology, impel “ religious ” believers to expend a great 
deal of mental effort in reassuring themselves that they, the believers, 
are right. Examples of rationalistic thinking will be found in every 
controversy between partisans of opposed schools of thought. 

* * * * * * * 


There is a phrase that the partisan likes to apply to doctrines other 
than his own: “It is only a theory.” This is saying, in effect, that 
his own beliefs are true; that they reveal a clear and realistic vision 
of things; that they are not theoretical in nature and do not need 
to be tested; that they have already survived the test of experience. 
As a rule, these claims are purely fictitious; they are advanced in 
favor of every creed by those who are counted among its followers. 

It is a truism that men cannot, without the greatest difficulty, be 
made to agree on anything. But this is in part due to the fact that 
they do not wish to agree, but to convert. The conventional explana- 
tion for disagreement is found in the fact that men differ in their 
experiences, and consequently see things from different angles. 
Psychologically translated, this means that men differ in their habitual 
reactions to the world, each habit-system being invested with a bias 
in favor of its retention. A creed is an habitual way of envisaging 
the world, or an aspect of it. In addition, it subserves the purpose of 
rationalizing a given mode of conduct. The bias in favor of the 
retention of a creed is therefore strongly reinforced by a bias in favor 
of the retention of whatever species of behavior it serves to justify. 
And behind all this there is a third bias, and that in favor of the 
retention of the believer’s self-esteem. 

* * * * * * * 


The delusion of infallibility is a most essential element in the 
make-up of the undemocratic attitude. The infallible person never 
needs to consult others in the regulation of matters that concern their 
welfare. He always knows what is best for them, for the community, 
for the nation, for humanity. There is no need for taking others 
into conference, for they cannot teach him anything: their ideas are 
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erroneous, “ theoretical,” “immoral.” The believer is therefore a 
prohibitionist, a censor, a regulator of other people’s conduct. He 
draws up what he calls moral codes, and he imposes duties. The 
dutiful attitude is to be oriented toward abstractions: deity, country, 
principle, society, morality, truth, justice, and so on. But only osten- 
sibly so. In reality, the dutiful attitude is to be oriented toward 
whatever believer draws up a given moral code. The believer identi- 
fies moral, social, theological, and patriotic abstractions with his 
creeds, his prejudices, his formulas of social control. The militarist 
conceives patriotism as the willingness to fight foreigners without and 
“ seditious” people within. The fundamentalist identifies religion 
with his creed and ritual, and stands aghast at the “ atheism ” of those 
who picture their deity as satisfied with nothing more than love of 
him and love of one’s fellows. The revolutionist defines progress to 
mean the destruction of the social order and the rearing of a new 
one, and condemns other social formulas as reaction in disguise. The 
conservative, when he speaks of law, order, justice, or morality, has 
in mind beloved customs, conventions, traditions, and institutions, 
which constitute the “ pillars ” of society, and he becomes frightened 
at the thought of the chaos and the immorality that must follow the 
adoption of any policy other than his. Other than his! This is what 
the partisan is intolerant of : that which is other than his. He defines 
his abstractions in too exclusive a manner. When he is solicitous 
about religion, patriotism, and morality, it is his kind of religion, his 
kind of patriotism, his kind of morality, that form the object of his 
concern, and that he would fain induce or compel all men to swear 
allegiance to. 

It is the conservation of his own conceptions, and not that of some 
abstract principle, that the believer is concerned with. It is not for 
a “pure,” “ transcendental ” principle, but for a set of mental habits, 
twists, and dispositions, called a creed, that he fights. Sin, error, 
heresy, sedition, immorality, and what not, are names that he gives to 
forms of thinking and of conduct that challenge his conceptions of 
right and wrong. His definition is the one that is impersonal; his 
conception is identical to the “pure,” “transcendental” principle 
itself; it is the divine principle, and nothing less. Huis conception is 
the infallible one. His is the truth. It is Truth itself. - This being 
the case, dissenting conceptions are other than Truth; they therefore 
constitute error. And they must not be tolerated. 


* * * * * * * 


In the article preceding, an explanation of intolerance was offered. 
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Here it is to be noted that an examination of the psychology of 
believers reveals the predominance of negative sentiments and emo- 
tions: of fear, contempt, cruelty, and hatred. These are more in 
evidence than the humanitarian feelings that believers always profess 
to cherish. Any one who doubts this is invited to employ introspec- 
tion, to attack a creed, to listen to the leaders of a movement, to 
attend places where groups of partisans gather, particularly mass 
meetings and conventions, and to read the resolutions passed therein. 
The dominant notes of the speeches made and the resolutions written 
are those of hatred, defiance, and intolerance. The patriot is domi- 
nated by a hatred of the foreigner; the militarist by that of the 
pacifist; the conservative by that of the innovator; the latter by that 
of the former; the “ religious ” person by that of the “infidel.” All 
have much to say about love; but for the reasons stated in the preced- 
ing article, the presence of dissenting opinions makes for the 
generation of intense and consuming hatreds. 
* * * * * * * 

A creed always carries about it an air of finality. Its champions 
do not regard it as subject to emendation; it is a statement of “ eternal 
verities,” “ immutable principles.” Creeds have come and creeds have 
gone, but any believer will volunteer the information that his creed 
is different: his will go on forever. The intellectually paralyzing 
effect of the final character of a creed is reinforced by the sense of 
security that it imparts to the believer. This is one factor in the 
unpopularity of scientific methods. Scientific statements must be 
worked for; they must be made and remade; they are always in need 
of revision. But the believer has been taught to find comfort in 
dogmas that settle things once and for all. His is the easier process 
of receiving and preserving complete, ready-made “ verities ” revealed 
by a deity, by a band of prophets, by the fathers of the country, by 
his leaders, or by his “ intuition.” 

* * * * * # * 

Partisanship permits a man to pose as a possessor of infallible 
doctrines without inviting ridicule and suspicions of insanity from any 
one except sceptics and opponents. The latter, however, are prompted 
to shake their heads, not by any disbelief in the infallibility of doc- 
trines, but by a desire to reserve the attribute for their own beliefs. 

The infallible attitude permits the believer to put himself forward 
as the guardian of truth, justice, morality, law and order, his country, 
and his deity. This is effected through the identification of his creeds 
with these abstractions, and of dissenting creeds with their opposites: 
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error, atheism, sedition, and so on. The believer is convinced that 
all that is good and true and beautiful depend for their progress and 
perpetuation upon his “ keeping the faith’ and upon his success in 
inducing or compelling others to cease keeping theirs. Not even his 
omnipotent deity can do without his protection. It has been found 
necessary to ostracize, imprison, torture, and kill those that hold to 
doctrines that the believer knows his deity cannot get himself to 
tolerate. 

Thus does the delusion of infallibility enable the believer and his 
crowd to entertain an immensely swollen sense of self-importance 
without suspecting themselves insane. The suspecting is done by their 
opponents, whose sense of self-importance is no less exaggerated. 

* * * * * * * 

Speaking of the creed of the French Revolution, Gustave Le Bon 
says in “ The Psychology of Revolution”: ‘“ This dogma was com- 
posed of an aggregate of somewhat inconsistent elements. Nature, 
the rights of man, liberty, equality, the social contract, hatred of 
tyrants, and popular sovereignty formed the articles of a gospel which, 
to its disciples, was above discussion. The new truths had found 
apostles who were certain of their power, and who, finally, like 
believers all the world over, sought to impose them by force. No 
heed should be taken of the opinion of unbelievers; they all deserved 
to be exterminated. . . . The propaganda of the new apostles was 
very energetic. To convert the provinces they sent thither zealous 
disciples escorted by guillotines. The inquisitors of the new faith 
would have no paltering with error. As Robespierre said, ‘ The 
republic is the destruction of everything that is opposed to it.’ What 
matter that the country refused to be regenerated? It should be 
regenerated despite itself. ‘We will make a cemetery of France,’ 
said Carrier, ‘rather than fail to regenerate it in our own way.’ ”’ 

Another quotation from the same work follows: “ Robespierre, 
convinced that he was supported by the Almighty, assured his hearers 
in a speech that the Supreme Being had ‘ decreed the Republic since 
the beginning of time.’ ” 

One more quotation from Le Bon: “ Intolerance arises above all 
from the indignation experienced by a mind which is convinced that 
it possesses the most dazzling verities against the men who deny those 
truths, and who are surely not acting in good faith. How can one 
support error when one has the necessary strength to wipe it out? 

“Thus have reasoned the believers of all ages. Thus reasoned 
Louis XIV and the men of the Terror (of the French Revolution). 
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These latter also were convinced that they were in possession of 
absolute truths, which they believed to be obvious, and whose triumph 
was certain to regenerate humanity. Could they be more tolerant 
toward their adversaries than the Church and the kings of France had 
been toward heretics ? 

“We are forced to believe that terror is a method which all 
believers regard as a necessity, since from the beginning of the ages 
religious codes have always been based upon terror. To force men 
to observe their prescriptions, believers have sought to terrify them 
with threats of an eternal hell of torments.” 

* * * * * * * 

The delusion of infallibility exerts its influence on educational 
policy. New generations are not taught to rise above partisanship and 
creeds; the creeds of the elder generation are drilled into their heads. 
It cannot enter the minds of the drillers that such a process perpetu- 
ates the errors as well as the truths that their creeds may contain. 
The drillers are governed by the unconscious assumption that their 
creeds are free from error. Every group of drillers views its creed 
as made up of “eternal truths” that are to be transmitted by each 
generation to the next. Each group wishes to capture the minds of 
the young in order to save them from the “ poison” that the other 
creeds contain. 


RELIGION AND MADNESS 


(The Case of William Cowper) 
By INez EstHer THRIFT 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


In the Narrative of the Life of William Cowper, Esq., Written 
by Himself, we have a strange human document; its author was still 
suffering from an attack of madness. But for its piercing eloquence 
it might be a case study from a modern journal of abnormal psy- 
chology—The Case of William Cowper, Written by Himself. 

No one would wish to subject Cowper to the ordeals of a post- 
mortem psychoanalysis; nothing is further from my mind. His 
soul was tormented enough in life; may it rest forever in peace. 
But it is difficult to pass him by without some slight inquiry into his 
“malady ” from the standpoint of modern theories. The relation of 
religion to his madness 1s particularly interesting, the more so since 
his biographers have disagreed concerning it. 

Confusing and conflicting reasons have been given for Cowper’s 
mental derangement. It has been attributed to inheritance, although 
I have been unable to find any ground for this assertion; religion 
has been called both the cause and the result of his madness, as well 
as the “sole alleviation”? of his distressed mind. It seems to me 
that none of these is the solution. Religion was neither the cause 
nor the result of his madness. The cause was a series of events 
which, combined, served to unbalance a nature of unusually delicate 
equilibrium, but one which under different circumstances might have 
retained sufficient sanity to pass unremarked to the end. Nor was 
his religion the result of his madness. It was, because of certain 
other circumstances, the particular form which his derangement 
assumed. As to religion being his sole alleviation, we have his own 
words concerning that. He names several alleviations, but religion 
is not among them. 

The events which had such a profound influence on Cowper’s 
life were three: the death of his mother, his attendance at boarding 
school immediately thereafter, and the failure of his first love affair. 
No one of these in itself is an event to cause mental disorder; even 
their combined effects could be borne by a normal person. But 
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Cowper was not entirely normal; he was unusually timid and sensi- 
tive, and these three events taking place as they did before he was 
twenty, were more than his nature could withstand. Had these three 
events not occurred, had even one of two not come to pass, had his 
mother lived or had he married happily, his whole life would prob- 
ably have been essentially different. He might have retained the 
delicate balance spoken of earlier. We should then have had no such 
volumes of his letters, most-like, and but few of his poems; he 
would probably have lived and died comparatively unknown, but 
lived and died a sane man. As it fell out he is known through a 
record of almost unparalleled pathos and gloom. 

When he was six years old, his mother died. The usual child 
would have grieved a few weeks or months, would perhaps in later 
years have realized what the continued presence of his mother might 
have meant to him, but who but a Cowper would write after fifty 
years: “I can truly say that not a week passes (perhaps I might 
with equal veracity say a day) in which I do not think of her; such 
was the impression her tenderness made upon me, though the oppor- 
tunity she had for showing it was so short.” Such a statement 
could come only from a man in whose life his mother had never 
been replaced, as it is quite natural she should be in a certain sense, 
by a wife or mistress, and in whose life such a need existed and was 
felt, though perhaps unconsciously. True, Cowper speaks of Mrs. 
Unwin as a second mother. But he was thirty-five years old when 
he met her, and it was two years later that they began their life 
together. She came into his life too late; he had already known 
madness. Thirty years of his life had already passed without the 
love of either mother or wife; thirty years when there was no outlet 

for his affection. To a man of his nature a love life was essential, 
not alone to happiness but to anything approaching normality. 
Cowper had no love life. 

To return to chronology. Shortly after his mother’s death, 
the first of the series of unfortunate events that combined to disrupt 
his sensitive nature, the second occurred. “ This little mass of timid 
and quivering sensibilities was, in accordance with the cruel custom 
of the time, sent to a large boarding school.” ‘“ Here I was singled 
out from all the other boys, by a lad about fifteen years of age, as a 
proper object upon whom he might let loose the cruelty of his 
temper. I choose to forbear a particular recital of the many acts 
of barbarity, with which he made it his business continually to 
persecute me; it will be sufficient to say, that he had, by his savage 
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treatment of me, impressed such a dread of his figure upon my mind, 
that I well remember being afraid to lift my eyes upon him, higher 
than his knees; and that I knew him by his shoe-buckles, better 
than any other part of his dress.” This vivid passage is quoted from 
the Narrative. The experience lasted nearly two years, and it alone 
would account in large measure for his later fears and delusions. 

The next of the unfortunate events in his life took place when 
he was eighteen. He fell in love with his cousin, Theodora Cowper. 
His love was returned, but her father refused consent to the marriage 
because of the near relationship. For three years the lovers hoped 
he might change his mind. He did not. William took chambers in 
the Middle Temple in London. Here he was much alone and dis- 
couraged no doubt about his love. Here he suffered his first attack 
of melancholy. It 1s important to note that no religious element 
appeared at this time. Religion had not been of any concern to him, 
and was not for ten years to come. Had circumstances permitted 
sexual love to have its natural expression in his life, it is doubtful 
whether religion would ever have been of any great consequence 
to him. 

The close relation between sexual love and religion has often 
been noted, and present-day theories tend to emphasize it. William 
Hayley, although using the language dear to the period, gets at the 
heart of the matter when he writes: ‘ Nature had given him a warm 
constitution, and had he been prosperous in early love, it is probable 
that he might have enjoyed a more uniform and happy tenor of 
health. But a disappointment of the heart, arising from the cruelty 
of fortune, threw a cloud over his juvenile spirit. Thwarted in 
love, the native fire of his temperament turned impetuously into the 
kindred channel of devotion. The smothered flames of desire uniting 
with the vapors of constitutional melancholy, and the fervency of 
religious zeal, produced altogether that irregularity of corporeal 
sensation, and of mental health, which gave such extraordinary 
vicissitudes of splendor and of darkness to his mortal career.” 

Under the stress of an approaching examination for a clerkship 
in the House of Lords, which in ordinary circumstances and to a 
man of his training and ability, would have caused no stress, a 
second and far more serious attack of melancholy came on in 1763. 
This is described at length in the Narrative. “I now began to look 
upon madness as the only chance remaining (to escape the examina- 
tion). I had a strong foreboding, that so it would one day fare 
with me; and I wished for it earnestly, and looked forward to it 
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with impatient expectation. My chief fear was that my senses would 
not fail me in time enough to excuse my appearance at the bar of the 
House of Lords, which was the only purpose I wanted it to answer.” 
There follows a most moving account of his desire for madness, 
and that failing, for death, and his frustrated attempts at suicide. 
At this potnt religion enters. 

“To this moment I had felt no concern of a spiritual kind. . . . 
Now, therefore, a new scene opened upon me. Conviction of sin 
took place, especially of that just committed [attempted suicide]. 

A sense of God’s wrath, and a deep despair of escaping it, 
instantly succeeded. The fear of death became much more prevalent 
in me now than ever the desire of it had been. . . . My sins were 
now set in array against me. . . . As I walked to and fro in my 
chamber, I said within myself, ‘There never was so abandoned a 
wretch; so great a sinner!’ One moment I thought myself shut out 
from mercy by one chapter, and the next, by another. . . . I 
never went into the street, but I thought the people stood and 
laughed at me, and held me in contempt; and could hardly persuade 
myself, but that the voice of my conscience was loud enough for 
every one to hear it. They who knew me seemed to avoid me; and 
if they spoke to me, seemed to do it in scorn. I bought a ballad of 
one who was singing it in the street, because I thought it was written 
on me. 

“Tt will be proper to draw a veil over the secrets of my prison 
house; let it suffice to say, that the low state of body and mind, 
to which I was reduced, was perfectly calculated to humble the 
natural vain glory and pride of my heart. . 

“A sense of self-loathing and abhorrence ran through all my 
insanity. Conviction of sin and expectation of instant judgment 
never left me from the 7th of December, 1763, until the middle of 
the July following.” 

As frequently happens in such cases, relief from the depression 
came suddenly and was heralded by a pleasant dream. “In the 
morning I dreamed that the sweetest boy I ever saw came dancing 
to my bedside; . . . So that I awoke for the first time with a 
sensation of delight on my mind. . . . I flung myself into a 
chair near the window, and seeing a Bible there, ventured once more 
to apply to it for comfort and instruction. . . . Immediately I 
received strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness shone upon me. 

“Unless the Almighty arm had — under me, I think I should 
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have died with gratitude and joy. My eyes filled with tears, and my 
voice choked with transport. I could only look up to heaven in 
silent fear, overwhelmed with love and wonder. 

““For many succeeding weeks, tears were ready to flow, if I 
did but speak of the gospel, or mention the name of Jesus. To 
rejoice day and night was all my employment. Too happy to sleep 
much, I thought it was but lost time that was spent in slumber.” 

This is recognized at once as a description of a depressive and a 

manic period in the alternating type of insanity. For a statement 
on religion written when he was calm, neither on the crest or in the 
trough of the wave, we turn to a letter written several years later 
to his cousin, Lady Hesketh: “As to the affair of religious con- 
versation fear me not, lest I should trespass upon his peace in that 
way. Your views, my dear, upon the subject of a proper conduct 
in that particular are mine also. When I left St. Albans [an asylum 
where he was placed during his second attack] I left it under the 
impression of the existence of a God, and of the truth of scripture, 
that I had never felt before. I had unspeakable delight in the dis- 
covery, and was impatient to communicate a pleasure to others that 
I found so superior to everything that bears the name. This eager- 
ness of spirit . . . made me imprudent, and, I doubt not, trouble- 
some to many. . . . Good is intended, but harm is done, too 
often, by the zeal with which I was at that time animated. 
I do not now, neither have I for a long time, made it my practice 
to force the subject of evangelical truth on any. . . . If aman 
asks my opinion, or calls for an account of my faith, he shall have 
it; otherwise I trouble him not. Pulpits for preaching; and the 
parlor, the garden, and the walk abroad for friendly and agreeable 
conversation.” 

No discussion of Cowper’s religion could omit some mention of 
the Reverend John Newton, the converted slave-trader, with whom 
he was in the most intimate daily association for twelve years. Such 
prolonged association with a man who emphasized the terrors of 
religion rather than its mercies would certainly not tend to dispel 
the fear of eternal damnation which harassed Cowper. Newton, 
writing at the time, speaks of twelve truly gracious people sent quite 
out of their heads by his preaching. One shudders at the effects of 
such preaching on Cowper. Yet his madness had assumed a religious 
form—he had had delusions of persecution by God, of eternal and 
irredeemable damnation—before he met Newton. At the worst New- 
ton can be accused of no more than aggravating the condition; 
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although “ no one had a right to misunderstand religion and humanity 
as much as he.” 

In the Advertisement introducing a new edition of the Narrative 
in 1817 “the writer hopes that a perusal of the Narrative will con- 
vince the reader, that religion, instead of being the cause of his 
disorder, was its chief alleviation.” Cowper, himself, writes to Lady 
Hesketh on this matter: ‘“ Occasionally I am much distressed, but 
that distress becomes continually less frequent, and I think, less 
violent. I find writing, and especially poetry, my best remedy. . . . 
I have been emerging gradually from this pit. As soon as I became 
capable of action, I commenced carpenter, made cupboards, boxes, 
and stools. I grew weary of this in about a twelvemonth, and 
addressed myself to the making of bird cages. To this employment 
succeeded that of gardening, which I intermingled with that of 
drawing; but finding that the latter occupation injured my eyes, I 
renounced it, and commenced poet.” It should be added that the 
above letter was written during one of the several periods of apparent 
recovery. Cowper again entered the pit, as he called it, and for the 
last ten years of his life the cloud never lifted. There is no more 
distressing account anywhere than that of Cowper in his impenetrable 
gloom and Mrs. Unwin, helpless and speechless, being taken over 
England from one place to another in the hope that a change might 
benefit them. It is with genuine relief that we read of Cowper: 
“At five in the ensuing morning, April 25, 1800, that change in the 
features which betokens approaching death was observed; he became 
insensible and remained so till the same hour in the afternoon, 
when he expired so peacefully that, of the five persons who were 
standing at the foot and side of the bed, no one perceived the moment 
of his departure. ‘From that moment till the coffin was closed,’ 
says Mr. Johnson, ‘the expression with which his countenance had 
settled, was that of calmness and composure, mingled, as it were, 
with holy surprise.’ ” 

From the brief enumeration made here we conclude that instead 
of turning to religion Cowper turned away from it as much as he 
was able. That, in short, religion was neither the cause, the result, 
nor the alleviation of his madness, but the particular form which it 
assumed after a repression of the love instinct. 


THE BERLIN PSYCHOANALYTIC POLICLINIC * 
By C. P. Opernporr, M.D. 


NEW YORK CITY 


On the whole the medical profession in the United States has 
been more sympathetically receptive to psychoanalysis than elsewhere 
in the world and notably less hostile than in Austria, the land of its 
origin. This need not be attributed to the absence of critical examina- 
tion of psychoanalytic theories on the part of American psychiatrists 
and internists but to the tendency to elasticity and adaptability gen- 
erally more prevalent in American institutions than in European, 
and at the incipiency of the movement to the great American urge for 
novelty. In America we are apt to rush headlong into each new 
proposition, overdo it and if displeased, to turn calmly around and 
rush right out again. Such, however, has not happened in the case of 
psychoanalysis, which has not only retained most of its early ad- 
herents, who became interested in the subject prior to Freud’s visit to 
America in 1909 or immediately thereafter, but which has shown a 
steady if diversified growth in the number of physicians who utilize 
it as the therapeutic method of first choice in selected cases of psycho- 
neurosis. 

With the unusual amount of publicity given to the theory in lay 
journals, and the goodly number of able psychiatrists and neurologists 
convinced of its efficacy, it comes as a surprise, and perhaps as a 
rebuke, to learn that the first psychoanalytic polyclinic in the world 
was established, six years ago, not in the opulent United States, 
but in impoverished Germany, just emerging from the defeat in the 
Great War. From a very humble start there has developed in 
Berlin during this time an unpretentious though essentially substantial 
and effective institution. 

The material equipment of a psychoanalytic clinic makes slight 
demands—a suite of sound-proof rooms, which may be furnished 
only with a simple cane couch, a chair and table, and such in effect 
is the furnishing of each of the four rooms occupied by the Berlin 
Clinic, which is located on the fourth floor of an unassuming apart- 


* Read at the meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association, in 
New York City, December 27, 1925. 
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ment house near the center of Berlin. It is entirely under the control 
and direction of the members of the Berlin psychoanalytic society, 
is called the Polyclinic of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society, regis- 
tered with the State Board of Charities, and has permission from 
the Department of Charities to operate. When the Great War ended 
the need for any clinic which might help to alleviate the condition 
of the great number of neurotics then found in Berlin had become 
so acute that the State was quite ready to encourage any movement 
in that direction. The success of the clinic may be attributed to 
unison, energy and the enthusiasm of the Berlin psychoanalytic group 
and to the special interest of Dr. Max Eitingon who has given unstint- 
ingly both of his time and wealth to this work. 

Medical Organtzation—The immediate medical direction of the 
clinic is under Dr. Eitingon, who sees every patient before he is 
finally accepted for analysis, and who decides which assistant from 
the standpoint of personality would probably be best adapted to 
handle the particular case. The director has two associates who may 
substitute for him as occasion demands. The clinic staff consists 
of six paid assistants—each receiving seventy-five marks ($18.00) 
a month, which comes out of the general fund of the Berlin Psycho- 
analytic Society. These assistants each devote four hours a day 
to clinic patients but have the option of working at their offices with 
these patients and in addition, there are four unpaid assistants, each 
devoting four hours a day to clinic patients at the clinic rooms. 
Furthermore, each member of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society 
has agreed to care for one patient who had originally applied at the 
clinic, free of charge, at his office, thus making treatment possible 
for approximately twelve additional patients, whose cases are credited 
as constituting part of the clinic’s activity. Associate members of 
the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society, that is, physicians who have not 
yet attained a degree of psychoanalytic proficiency to warrant their 
election to full membership, are permitted to analyze patients at the 
clinic under supervision. 

Analyses are in progress at the clinic rooms from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
and a total of about 300 analytic hours a week are at present being 
devoted to clinic patients. The entire clinic staff is composed of 
graduates in medicine with the exception of one pedagogue, who 
restricts her work to children from the age of six to twelve years. 
Students of psychoanalysis, who have completed their own analysis, 
are also allowed to subsequently analyze patients at the clinic as 
part of their training. When such an assistant or student feels that 
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the progress of a case is not satisfactory, he is at liberty to consult 
with the director about it, even presenting the patient at the con- 
ference. The difficulties which such interviews may cause in the 
way of diminished transference and increased resistance must be 
analyzed as any other resistance and the procedure has not been 
found to instigate extraordinary subsequent difficulties for the 
younger analyst. The history records of the clinic’s work are incom- 
plete, largely due to the fact that many of the analyses are conducted 
away from the clinic rooms. 

Clinical Aspects.*—When the clinic opened, brief newspaper pub- 
licity sufficed to bring a goodly number of applicants but since that 
time it has attracted an increasing number of patients through its 
efficient work and its favorable reception in the community. The 
patients at the present time are drawn largely from the clerk and 
student classes. Approximately two hundred patients apply for 
treatment annually, 5 to 10 per cent of whom are school children. 
Each new case undergoes a physical and superficial neurological ex- 
amination, but when an underlying or complicating physical condition 
1s suspected—and many such cases inevitably drift in—the patient is 
referred to other clinics for a more thorough neurological or special 
examination or X-ray diagnosis. About one-half of the total number 
applying are considered suitable cases for analysis and are thereupon 
assigned to one of the physicians of the staff. Of the approximately 
hundred cases thus accepted annually, perhaps 50 per cent remain 
to earnestly pursue the treatment, whereas the other 50 per cent 
discontinue within a fortnight either because they do not relish or 
approve of the method or for external reasons, not directly con- 
nected with the analytic treatment. When analysis has been whole- 
heartedly begun, very few quit because of the resistances incidental 
to and explicable through analysis. At present about 80 persons 
are under active treatment, each receiving at least three hours (55 
minutes) a week, though the majority are treated four hours and 
many five or even six hours a week. Of the cases which have been 
actively handled, a rough judgment of several members of the staff 
indicates that about 30 per cent are considered cured; about 70 per 
cent improved. 

Instruction.—One of the most important functions of the clinic 
is to furnish a center for instruction in psychoanalysis. Applicants 
for instruction are divided into two classes, those who wish eventually 


*For a more detailed report see the second article on this subject by 
Eitingon, Internat. Zeitschrift fiir Psycho-analyse, Vol. X, 1924. 
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to practice therapeutic analysis and those who merely desire to utilize 
their knowledge for more effective work in non-medical domains, 
such as pedagogy, philosophy or sociology. The first class is practically 
limited to graduates or seniors in medicine. These students must 
first submit to a very thorough analysis at the hands of a picked 
member of the staff. Such analyses vary decidedly in length, from 
a few months to two years, dependent upon the character and 
adaptability of the student. Inasmuch as the student may have no 
neurosis, such an analysis is considered completed when the indi- 
vidual grasps the important complexes in his life, with great stress 
being put upon the full significance of the Oepidus situation, when 
he understands the unconscious motives determining his course of 
action on particular critical occasions in his career and when he 
has an emotional realization of his attitudes. All reading on psycho- 
analytic subjects is forbidden while the student is under analysis. 
When he has finished his analysis, provided he has become a doctor 
of medicine, he is assigned to analyze a patient under very minute 
supervision—a so-called instruction (lehr) analysis. The physician 
superintending the instruction analysis is never the same one who 
first analyzed the student, thus checking in a way, the work of his 
predecessor. During this period the student reads intensively on 
analysis, both theory and practice, and attends many didactic lecture 
courses and seminars. 

Persons professionally engaged in fields where psychoanalysis 
has contributed in an interpretative sense, such as education, law, 
sociology, who desire a theoretical grasp of the subject rather than 
practical instruction, attend only didactic lectures and seminars, 
although in special cases such individuals may submit to a brief 
personal analysis. Students of this group are not prepared to under- 
take therapeutic analysis, are not accepted if such is their expressed 
intention and are not continued in their course if it subsequently 
develops that they aim to become practicing analysts. 

Financial Aspects.—The clinic is not self-supporting, but is main- 
tained by the general funds of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society 
and private resources, supplemented by the fees of patients able to 
contribute in some measure toward their treatment. The initial 
consultation fee is about one dollar, while subsequent visits are 
charged at a rate from twenty-five cents to one dollar, depending 
upon the income and responsibilities in each case. Of course, where 
indicated, patients are treated gratuitously and contrary to expectation 
free treatment has not been found to cause insurmountable resistances 
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in the analysis. Each member of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society 
has agreed to contribute 4 per cent of his annual income from his 
profession toward the support of the clinic—in many instances this 
agreement is not a hypothetical one, although Utopia has not yet 
finally located in Berlin. 

In general the treatment at the clinic follows very closely the 
technique advocated by Freud—full hour sessions, elective activity in 
therapy to suit the exigencies of each case, an avoidance of over- 
activity and, so far as I could determine, no establishment of time 
limits for the termination of analyses. Freud’s “pure gold of 
analysis”’ has not been supplanted by an alloy in clinic treatments 
because the Berlin analysts state that they have yet to discover that 
much-desired ingredient which when added, will form an alloy meet- 
ing the rigid specifications or standing the stress of the tested 
“analytic gold.” 
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(Continued from page 172) 


A thorough investigation into the attitude of John’s mother to 
him gave rise to the opinion that she always “babied” him. But 
she did so because he encouraged it; the tenderness and affection 
flowed from one to the other in about equal measure. Her life was 
not unhappy without him, but it was made so much happier with 
him. When he was thirteen years old they developed an intense 
attachment for each other; John had sustained a fractured humerus; 
for several months she nursed him with devotion that was far out 
of proportion to her usual attitude toward him. In spite of the fact 
that later in the course of the injury he was able to do much for 
himself, she insisted kindly that he be quiet while she did everything 
for him. Every time that he has been sick, whether it was of a 
physical or of a mental nature, she has been unusually attentive to 
him. As John said, “I was made to feel utterly helpless no matter 
how simple my complaints were; I was treated just like an infant.” 

John is thirty-three years old. We may well introduce the domi- 
nating theme of his life by a quotation recently made by him: “I 
have incestuous ideas all the while; actually I want sexual intercourse 
with my mother; yet, again, I don’t want it. It’s a natural desire. 
I often want to go to my mother’s bed. I can now recall sleeping 
with her, when I was real young, waking up in the middle of the 
night in her arms. I often imagine I’m like my mother; I’m the 
image of her; I’ve always imitated her traits. I’ve even tried to 
arrange my penis so as to make my genital region look like a 
woman’s.” This, of course, is a symbolic arrangement of the castra- 
tion phantasy. “ When Dr. K., in a lecture, mentioned rebirth, it 
made me think of my own case. Being inside the mother is the same 
as rest and death. It means lack of action, inertness, luxury; it’s 
the same as the Happy Hunting Grounds of the Indians; it means 
Paradise in Heaven. I’ve always been a mamma’s boy; she won't 
let me pull away from her; she’s doing everything possible to hold 
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me. She suggests that I stay in bed, instead of going to work; she 
insists upon my accepting things from her—food, shelter, clothing, 
etc.; in every way she wants to keep me home, while I want to break 
away. I want to be free from the incestuous fancies. I want another 
woman. The girls that I see every day; the ones that look like my 
mother, I want them, but I won’t have anything to do with them. 
I’ve always been an infant; I want to grow up. I can only do it by 
conquering the incestuous tendency.” 

This is the nucleus of his career; the comments were stimulated 
not by any suggestion or by any undue investigation into that realm, 
but by his own choice, as an explanation of his difficulties. He has 
been studied, and has studied himself, critically over a period of five 
years (1920-1925). He has read somewhat extensively of modern 
psychopathological works, and as a result has come to the opinion 
expressed above. Let us see, by a review of his life, what the facts 
are and what justification he has for his conceptions. 

John’s maternal grandparents are healthy, robust people, both 
about ninety years old; they have been industrious and have attained 
a good standing in their community; in regard to general personality 
traits both are of an open, cheerful disposition, fond of extending 
their interests into their surroundings and able to make and retain 
friends easily. They have six children, all of whom married and 
have families; one is a physician and another a lawyer; a third is 
a saleswoman of unusual caliber. In general, each of the six have 
made a good adaptation to their problems. The patient’s mother, who 
is one of the six, shall be considered further on. 

On the paternal side the characters were not as well adjusted; 
the grandmother was a jolly, even-tempered woman. Her husband 
is strikingly unstable, varying much from profound worry to undue 
irritability. They had nine children; eight of the nine married, but 
only one has been free from manifestations of so-called ‘“‘ nervous- 
ness.” ‘The most severe case was confined for two years in the 
Manhattan State Hospital, diagnosed as a case of dementia precox 
of the paranoid type. A second was in a sanitarium for mental 
diseases for seven months; he is said to have held “ peculiar ” ideas 
for years; another has been in a state hospital twice as a case of 
manic-depressive psychosis; still another has not communicated with 
the members of the family for years; a fifth “ does a lot of shouting, 
but never accomplishes much.” The rest, except one, were character- 
ized by heightened irritability, unpleasant, and surly. One of the 
nine, a woman, remained single (age forty-five), attaching herself to 
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a sister. Hence, from the paternal side comes a wealth of abnormal 
personalities. As in the case of the mother, the father’s life shall be 
interwoven with that of the patient’s. 

John had three brothers and a sister; one brother, five years 
John’s senior, has always been quiet and reserved. He is well 
equipped intellectually, having graduated from a class A law school 
and since then having held positions of merit. While at home he was 
constantly at odds with his father, because, it is said, of the latter’s 
idiosyncrasies regarding food. A second brother, two years older 
than John, likewise was a good scholar, but hypochondriacal com- 
plaints have interfered with his progress. A younger brother, who 
died when he was twenty-four years old, showed no abnormal traits; 
nor does a younger sister, who was characterized as shy and sweet. 

In respect, therefore, to the various members of the family tree, 
one observes a relatively well adjusted group on the mother’s side, 
but a dominance of “nervous” characters on the father’s side. 
Several of the latter were insane. 

John was born in New York City, thirty-three years ago, the 
third of five children (four boys and one girl). Physically he devel- 
oped well in early life and has always been strong and healthy. He 
entered school at the age of six, finishing when he was seventeen, 
while almost through three years of high school work. He was 
interested in school work, obtained excellent marks in both scholar- 
ship and deportment, and would have continued on into a professional 
career if his father had not demanded that he give up his scholastic 
aims in favor of a business career. His efforts in the latter capacity 
were futile, because, as shall be detailed later, he was forced to work 
for his father, against whom he was bitter. 

His mother said that of her four boys John was the kindest to her. 
“ He did everything for me, from the time that he was able to; he 
was wonderful to me, just as though I were his best girl.” In very 
early childhood his affection to his mother was strikingly accentuated 
over that expressed by the other children. He was with her most of 
the time; it was evident that he sought precedence over the rest. 
His mother encouraged his fondness for her and exhibited him as a 
model son; when visitors were at the house John served as a center 
of attraction when the question of exemplary sons was raised: he 
was polite to a nicety; he was immaculately clean; he was obedient; 
he never fought; he never swore. ‘‘ He was like a little girl,” his 
mother added. But after John had been in school about two years, 
as a result of the jeers and taunts about his molly-coddle manners, he 
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suddenly embarked upon an epoch of pugnacity and until he was 
eleven years old he feared no one; even the intimation that he was a 
“‘mamma’s boy ” led to a fist fight, from which he usually emerged 
the victor. Often he did not need the encouragement of an inference 
to display his pugnacity, for he would go about flaunting his superi- 
ority with nothing more than his own feeling of inferiority as a 
motive. As he said, “I remember that during the years I was so 
fighty I was afraid of everybody. I often wondered why they 
couldn’t see that I was afraid; yet they kept away from me, as far as 
fight was concerned. They had respect for me.” He kept on fight- 
ing as an assurance that others would not know of his underlying 
shyness, which in the final analysis was an outgrowth of his attitude 
toward his mother. 

At the age of about seven he was aware of his feelings against his 
father. Prior to that time it had not appeared to him in the form of 
a conflict. He had, however, fought severely to gain the point of 
vantage over his brothers. When he was seven years old he began 
to hate his father. “ What an awful life my mother had with my 
father; at least I think so; it is probable that she had no such feel- 
ing. But I pitied her; how my father stared at her whenever she 
had not cooked a meal to suit his tastes exactly. He had to have food 
seasoned just so. I was in dread that he might complain about the 
food, because it made my mother feel so badly. I couldn’t bear the 
sound of his voice. I feared his coming home. I can see the sad 
look in her face.” In a later interview he claimed that at about the 
age of seven he began to feel jealous of his father. “I was awfully 
jealous of him. I recall distinctly feeling that way when, for instance, 
my mother used to do things for him. I wanted to be with her. 
How mad I’d get when she'd speak affectionately to him and when 
she’d do things for him, such as getting his clothes or helping him 
with his business. I was a nervous wreck when I was that age. 
I’d get in such a rage I’d run out of the house. _I wanted to kill him; 
what an absurd idea it was! Still, I had that notion.” 

John’s parents emphasized the severity of the tantrums he devel- 
oped, but they never knew what was at the bottom of them. They 
could not understand why it was that a boy who was a model on most 
occasions developed such “nervous” spells. It was just as much 
of a puzzle to them to understand how he could be so quiet and 
obedient in school and yet so aggressive and incorrigible in the street. 

When he was ten years old several important changes took place. 
Probably the most significant was the development of the idea that 
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the man he had been calling “ father ” for so many years was not a 
real but a step-father, and therefore “really didn’t belong to my 
mother at all.” It meant also that John thus got rid of his father. 
He had sole possession of his mother. The delusion, however, never 
replaced the truth. A little later the mechanism went a step further, 
in that for some time he considered himself an adopted son, a son of 
wealthy, high-born parents. While he was interested in that concep- 
tion, he asked his mother why he had been given the name “ John.” 
She explained that he had been named after John D., a man of much 
consequence. That strengthened his belief in his phantasy parents. 
“T thought I was the son of people of good birth; it was just a 
delusion.” If we could find out why these ideas did not remain 
fixed, and why he retained insight into their falsity, we might have a 
much better understanding of the relations between the psycho- 
neuroses and the group called dementia precox. Ideas alone cannot 
account for the differences; it seems that the methods by which ideas 
are handled are of much consequence. We know that when the sub- 
ject of dementia precox entertains such a set of ideas he withdraws 
further from reality than he had been before. That, of course, does 
not explain the whole mechanism, but does throw light upon a certain 
phase of it. When John felt that he had been freed from parental 
influence his behavior took a decided turn toward better adjustment. 
From the age of ten to fourteen he converted his distasteful aggres- 
siveness into normal healthy play. The energy that was formerly 
expended in pugnacity now was put into healthy, invigorating sports. 
He became one of the best all-around athletes in the neighborhood. 

At the age of ten another important change occurred. He had 
not had much of a religious training, but what he knew of it annoyed 
him. “I was fearful of the head, the boss, of anything. So I became 
sacrilegious. God meant to me the sound of my father’s voice; I 
gave to God the same emotional aspect as I gave to my father; I 
couldn’t separate them. Why should I be altruistic with a man of 
my father’s type? I hated him; I hated all that meant authority, 
religion with it. I had no shame in renouncing both. I’ll dominate 
my father or die in the attempt; it’s his life or mine; he must give 
way to me. When I was twelve years old, in playing dominoes I 
imagined myself the king, the leader, and I won all the battles. 
Fundamentally I’m religious, but I can’t accept the authority of God, 
particularly when it’s like that of my father.” 

For four years (age ten to fourteen) John was getting along well, 
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in that he was a good scholar, engaged in wholesome extrascholastic 
activities, and felt at ease with himself. 

But at puberty the old struggle was renewed, as a direct result of 
his attitude toward adult sexuality. He masturbated frequently and 
on the majority of occasions fancied that he was having intercourse 
with his mother. ‘“ That was one of my difficulties; if I only could 
have fancied someone else I might have been able to get along better. 
Even when in the hospital (age twenty-eight; Manhattan State Hos- 
pital) one of my pleasures was to day-dream that I was having inter- 
course with her. I’ve dreamed at night any number of times of hav- 
ing connections with her.’ He said it was difficult for him to dis- 
tinguish between night dreams and his dreams, fancies, while awake. 
He was sure, for instance, that several times he pictured that he was 
putting his head in his mother’s vagina. “TI have a feeling that the 
idea came while I was awake; it may have occurred in a dream; 
I’m not sure.” He claimed frankly that for years he has meditated 
over the idea. “I don’t want to be infantile, but I can’t drive the 
feeling away. I ought to leave home; that’s the solution; I'll fight 
to get away from her if I have to kill myself.” He then went on to 
say that when he came into manhood he was so troubled with the 
sexual problem that he thought of death. Then voluntarily he 
added, “ Death ts rebirth; Ive speculated a lot on that opinion. 
When Dr. K. mentioned rebirth, it made me think he understood me 
perfectly. Being inside the mother is the same as rest and death. 
It means lack of action, inertness, luxury.’ At this juncture he was 
ecstatic. “ Luxury; it’s the Happy Hunting Grounds of the Indians; 
it means Paradise in Heaven. It seems to me the most pleasurable 
situation. When I was eight years old the boys joked about the size 
of a woman’s part, saying it was so large you could go in easily. In 
my child-like way (I was only eight then) I accepted it as a truth, 
but even as I grew up and knew how impossible it was I still retained 
the desire. I actually want to go into her. Rebirth is a course of 
least resistance, but it leads to inefficiency. I remember now that 
when I was seventeen years old, while coming out of ether (a fracture 
had been set), I was thinking of dying and that my soul was in some- 
one else’s body. As the ether was wearing off I kept calling for my 
mother.” John said he had thought of regeneration also “in the 
Christ sense’; that is, as a spiritual reunion with the mother. 

“Doctor, I’m adult in appearance only. But I’m coming into 
reality; I know the cause of my mental trouble; theoretically speak- 
ing, my mother hypnotized me in my childhood; she kept me around 
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her all the time. She dominated me so completely that my will 
atrophied along certain lines. I’ve never grown up; I’m uncivilized; 
I’m only a child; my whole life 1s emotional.” As he spoke he was 
tense; he emphasized each sentence with ardor. It was during this 
time that he kept humming a popular song, entitled “ I Hate to Leave 
You, I’m So Used to You Now.” It amounted almost to an obsession 
to drive the thought away. It had reference to his mother. He had 
again come to the conclusion that he would never be happy unless he 
left her. He pounded the desk as he claimed he would tear himself 
away from her at any cost. ‘“‘ Excuse me, but I'll tell the truth. I 
have a strong sexual feeling toward my mother. It was only the 
other day, while sitting in the same room with her, that the sexual 
feeling was intense.” He had difficulty in restraining himself from 
asking her for such relations. 

At the age of nineteen John first had adult sexual experiences. 
He was fearful that he might not be able to consummate the act 
satisfactorily, believing that he might have injured that function 
through masturbation. Nevertheless, he was satisfied with his 
behavior with prostitutes from the start. From that age of nineteen- 
twenty-two he visited them regularly, about once a month. For the 
first time since the onset of adolescence he felt that he was a real 
man. “I wasn’t a molly-coddle any more in a certain sense; but I 
couldn’t approach any other girls than prostitutes.” John did not 
select prostitutes on the basis of their physical or mental make-up. 
He took anyone. “It was the extreme tension I had to satisfy, so 
the type of girl made no difference to me.” 

He once fell ardently in love; this, the only time he ever consid- 
ered marriage, was essentially a dream love. Before discussing that 
event we may close his heterosexual love life in his own words: “I 
had many different girls, due to my prowess as an athlete, but I 
never fell in love; I couldn’t; I couldn’t act natural with a girl. 
How I wanted to be interested in them! I was hopeless; I was in 
a blank state all the while. J was drawn to women who were like my 
mother, but I pulled away from them. Curiously, I like the mascu- 
line type of woman, but I want to dominate. What am I to do? 
My mother was the man of the family; she ran the home; she took 
all the responsibilities. I’m physically afraid of a woman.” When 
he was twenty-six years old he met “the ideal woman,” Mrs. V. 
“No doubt, I even knew it then, she was the image of my mother; 
that is, not as my mother looks now, but as she looked to me when 
I was a child. That’s the most lasting picture I have of her. Mrs. 
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V. was like my mother; they were dark; they had the same kind of 
nose; the same brown eyes; they are of the home type and Puritan- 
ical.” She was attractive to him from the start. He was preoccupied 
with thoughts of love, but he never told her he loved her. He sud- 
denly became so enamored of her that he hustled about, sometimes 
aimlessly, often with very poor judgment. For instance, without 
much forethought he engaged desk space in a Wall street office, but 
because he had made no preparation for the use of the space he 
found himself day-dreaming at the desk in regards to the fanciful 
love—which probably was not an altogether suitable setting for such 
an enterprise. “ But I was so determined to marry her. I went 
at the work with hysterical intensity; I couldn’t sleep at night.” It 
was obvious, though, that he did not want to marry her, for over a 
period of months he constantly told her what an inferior subject he 
was, how incapable he would be of providing for a wife, and how 
abnormal his approach to women had been. But she was encourag- 
ing. “‘ She told me how different I was, how respectfully I treated 
her; she was always safe with me, safe in every respect. Why, I 
never even kissed her or embraced her!’’ One day, at her request, 
he went to her room; she was in bed, claiming she was ill. While 
with her there he was “ absolutely tense, perplexed; my mind wasn’t 
on her at all. I didn’t want sexual intercourse, but I did want to get 
in bed with her and suckle her breast. I stood there thinking of the 
early childhood days with my mother.” After several months of 
acquaintanceship with Mrs. V. he left her because, as then argued, 
he did not have money enough to keep himself well enough dressed 
to go out with her. He admitted that she had never commented on his 
dress. ‘It was my fault; she loved me; she said so; I just got out 
of it by simple excuses.” However, since then, when his thoughts 
have turned to love (apart from that to his mother), Mrs. V. has 
been the object. 

When John was fourteen or fifteen years old he made very 
strenuous efforts to get away from anything of a paternal nature. 
Toward this end he changed his name to the extent of dropping the 
last two syllables, 4.e., “ owich,” leaving a name that sounded as if it 
were English; moreover, he changed his middle name from Israel to 
Lonesdale. His Uncle Jacob he called Jack; his father, Mack for 
Max. “I was awfully ashamed of my father’s name; it made me 
shudder to hear the last two syllables. I was fearful of it. I was 
ashamed of my father’s business because in front of the store was 
this name in huge type.” He was afraid he would lose friends, who, 
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looking down from the elevated railroad, would associate him with 
the name (the father). “I used all sorts of subterfuges to keep 
people away from the store. How I hated the paint business! hated 
it! hated it!” He went so far as to develop a decided hatred 
against all paint stores and even against newspaper advertisements in 
regard to that business. It was his father’s trade. His father, who 
had been successful in the business, made John work in the store for 
four years (age seventeen to twenty, inclusive) and was willing to 
give the son a share later on. But the anguish he betrayed over the 
four-year period was too severe to enable him to develop any interest 
in it. “I feared that store; I hated it. What a feeling of relief 
when I left to take up salesmanship in an entirely new line.” He 
added that he held himself rigid whenever he heard the name. He 
rationalized that one of the foremost reasons why he did not go with 
girls was because he was certain they would reject him because of his 
name. “ I’ve always been jealous of my father relative to the posses- 
sion of my mother. For years I wanted to kill him; I had to repress 
the rage; the heat against him tensed me so much I wanted to die.” 
One could not ask for a more explicit expression of the Oedipus 
complex—to kill the father for the possession of the mother. He 
thought of an alternative (death) which in the end would serve the 
same purpose of identification with the mother. If he killed himself, 
he explained, he would be away from all earthly things; now, the 
earthly thing that he desired to flee from was “ the painful presence 
of my father.” To him the rest of the world was tolerable. When 
he was asked where he would go when he died he answered, “ Whence 
I came; from the unknown to the unknown. Yet, it is known; a 
man comes from his mother; but, even with the desire, how can he 
ever return there? He can’t.” 

During the course of the analysis John gradually, very gradually, 
established a strong transference to the physician. Prior to the full 
development of the transference his dream life centered almost 
exclusively upon the Oedipus plot, whereas following it he became 
decidedly homosexual, expressing it not only in dreams, but frankly 
in the waking state. That was considered a favorable omen, for it 
represented progression from the autoerotic to a higher stage of 
development, homosexuality—a change in the direction of the flow of 
the libido from the ego to an object. 

The dreams of an incestuous character are so stereotyped and 
free from symbolization as to make any more than a statistical account 
of them unnecessary. He recounted dream after dream in which he 
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was having sexual relations with his mother. A frequently appearing 
dream was almost a nude presentation of his return to the uterus. 
He often dreamed that he and his mother were in a toilet and she was 
trying to drown him in the bowl. In these dreams his father is out- 
side making every effort to get in, but the door is so securely locked 
that John has no emotional reaction in regard to him. On the other 
hand, it is only a matter of intelligence that his father is outside. 
However, he has a distinct feeling of what he termed “ satisfaction ” 
as his mother was endeavoring to drown him. He gave the following 
free associations: ‘‘ Does that mean baptism? It’s cleansing; it’s 
purifying; but, well, yes, toilet water may be clean. I usually have 
a sexual feeling in dreams of this sort, a feeling as if I want to have 
relations with her.” In the further associations he led from “ toilet ” 
to excreta, to monthlies (“in which state I’ve seen my mother ’’), to 
the uterus. He explained that as a youngster he believed children 
were born per rectum; the rectum and a toilet bowl are alike in that 
they hold the excreta. The bowl, therefore, is a simple symbol of 
the female genitals; and he was being put into it (or the genitals) 
by his mother. On a few occasions his sister stood in the mother’s 
place; further than that no effort was made to veil his purpose. 
This state of affairs in his dream life strikingly parallels his waking 
life; that is, since adolescence he has been conscious of the struggle 
against incest; the effort to expel the tendency caused him to become 
rigid, stiff. “I couldn’t drive the notion away; I’d have no feelings 
at all; just a shock; rigidity, stiffness; I was shameful and sensitive. 
I was in a nightmare; counting a hundred and lying in a chair relaxed 
me.” He stated that he entered the hospital for no other purpose 
than to get away from the mother attachment. As was mentioned 
before, he succeeded in a large measure, in that he established a homo- 
sexual attachment. It was planned to guide him cautiously through 
the homosexual phase into the heterosexual, but that degree of success 
has not yet been reached; at the present time he has improved to the 
extent of feeling at ease in purely business transactions with men, 
but he cannot act peacefully when in social contact. In view of his 
past life the physician shall not be very keen to lead him into hetero- 
sexual experiences, unless the setting is particularly suitable, but shall 
endeavor to have him establish an all-around, well-balanced, wholesome 
interest in men. 

John is aware of his present difficulties. “I can’t be at ease with 
men socially,” he claims, “ because I’m homosexual; I want to be an 
active agent in fellatio, but I realize what it means. I’m sweating 
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now as I tell you this. I’m a moral person. I won’t doit! I dream 
so frequently of doing it; I wake up in a half-dazed condition, finding 
myself feeling around the bed for a man.” Among his dreams were 
many of suchatone. Mr. C., a patient in the hospital of whom John 
was fond, appeared in his dreams; Mr. C. was generally shooting or 
stabbing him; again, “surrounded by Italians with knives’’; he 
dreamed his brother was choking him; “ sex ran all through a dream 
in which patient M. was with me”; he dreamed a Chinaman was 
standing over him with a knife; in another dream he identified him- 
self with a male cousin; I dreamed of A.’s penis; I dreamed of J. 
and his penis.” And so the dreams went on, all with a homosexual 
goal. 

John asked why it was he always “ gravitated toward effeminate 
men. I took to the fairie type; I hated molly-coddles, but I always 
got in with them. Sometimes I actually feel like a girl; I remember 
how I used to tuck my penis back and then look at myself, imagining 
I was a woman. I act like a woman; I know I’m not physically.” 
He recited a few dreams in which a girl asked him if he were a man 
or a woman. He added that he had a fear in the presence of men 
because he so often got an erection then. Furthermore, for a long 
time he had a morbid compulsion to gaze at a man’s “ midsection ”’; 
the only way he could overcome it was to avoid looking at any part 
of the man. This symptom cleared upon analysis. But not long 
afterwards the tendency recurred in another form, viz., he spent a 
good share of his spare hours gazing at nude statues of men in a large 
museum. 

In 95 per cent of the homosexual dreams he was a passive agent— 
almost a pure masochist. That is in harmony with his entire life; 
we recall that even in his aggressive, pugnacious epoch he was so 
because he was trying to ward off the feeling of inferiority. 

In retrospect, then, it is clear that, apart from the recent domi- 
nance of homosexual interest, John had had a single enduring aim in 
life, viz., union with his mother. The aim was recognized by him 
as early as adolescence; that is, in other words, as early as the true 
onset of his neurotic career. He had had the inclination before 
puberty, but the struggle did not then give rise to neurotic mani- 
festations. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that he never hallucinated; he 
always accepted his troubles as arising within himself; he was never 
hypochondriacal. He did, however, convert the painful ideas into 
physical manifestations in the form of generalized rigidity. 
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With the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon scale he reached an 
intelligence quotient of 104. 


Case III 


A young man, twenty-six years old, came to clinic for the purpose 
of being freed from the habit (compulsive) of exhibiting himself. 
During the first interview he explained that ‘my mind leans only 
in one direction—my sexual attraction to women.” He added that 
since coming into manhood he has spent the greater part of his time 
thinking of sex and women. When he was twenty-four years old he 
succumbed to a fancy he had held for years, namely, to expose himself 
and masturbate with a woman in view. Formerly, while masturbat- 
ing, he had fancied a woman in his presence; the urge to realize the 
event was uncontrollable, he claimed; what he disliked was the 
probability of a jail sentence, and since the practice was frequent 
he felt that at any time he would be apprehended by the police. He 
said he was honest when he maintained that incarceration was of 
little concern to him, because he was “ poetical” in nature; a term in 
prison would be a stimulus to his poetical aims. But he was deeply 
affected by embarrassment when he considered how his mother would 
regard such an immoral practice. He stated frankly that he would 
continue the exhibitionism indefinitely if only his mother were 
unaware of it. 

The first conference with Michael thus gave rise to two associated 
subjects—sex (exhibitionism with masturbation) and mother. 

Michael was born of the Irish peasantry, the fifth in a line of ten 
children. Before him there were four sisters and following him two 
sisters and three brothers. Two of the children died in early baby- 
hood and made little impression on his life. But surrounding him 
were five girls. The environment was especially conducive to build- 
ing up an effeminate attitude in him; he was inclined in that direction 
in any event, because he had the choice of associating with those of 
either sex and he selected the female. His mother used to comment 
frequently upon the likeness of him in physical build and in behavior 
to his sisters, especially to the one nearest his age. Their mother 
called them twins and was proud of dressing them alike, of having 
them act in unison and of holding them before the public eye as 
examples of exquisitely mannered twins. It happened that the 
mother extolled the virtues of effeminacy and therefore invested 
Michael with its characteristics for as long a period as the customs of 
the community would consider it tolerable. Up to the present time 
she encourages his refined, genteel, lady-like habits. 


— 
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In the family there was a triad that thought, acted, and felt alike. 
It was made up of the mother, daughter, and son (Michael). The 
mother admired this daughter because the latter was more her repro- 
duction than were the other daughters. Moreover, Michael and this 
sister were like twins. The setting was excellent for the exaggeration 

of narcissism in each of them. 

' When he was two years old another sister came into the family. 
The mother laid much stress upon the newborn; and because she 
was so attentive to it Michael became very resentful. He was wrath- 
ful when the child was put in his crib. “I cried; I didn’t want to 
see her; I wouldn’t go to look at her in the crib; I was very jealous; 
I thought the crib was exclusively mine; it had been as far as I had 
known and I wanted to keep it. That experience is very vivid in 
my mind.” During the next couple of years Michael was put under 
the care of his older sister, the one that he resembled so closely, while 
the mother gave most of her attention to the youngest child; when 
the latter was well along in early childhood a boy was born. Through 
these years Michael was yearning for a restoration of his mother’s 
former attitude toward him, but it was never to be had. He was 
peevish and fretful when she asked him to wait until she had taken 
care of the younger children. He wished they were out of the way. 
“I was my mother’s favorite and she was mine. I couldn’t see then 
why she neglected attention of me. I thought I should have it all, 
as I used to have it.” It is obvious that he was experiencing con- 
flicts of much moment. He did not want to adapt himself to the new 
order of things; he wanted to retain the previous phase of identifica- 
tion with the mother. He made every effort at his command to 
regress, but he was forced to accept something new, to adjust himself 
to experiences that were distasteful to him. 

When Michael was about five or six years old the triad (mother, 
daughter, son) was dissolved; the mother’s attention was directed 
in the main to the two youngest children, the sister (the “twin” of 
Michael) joined her father, and Michael was cast adrift. The sister 
had been delegated to take care of him, but he resented her superior 
standing, because by that arrangement she was in closer touch with 
the mother than he was. His efforts to repel her were unavailing ; 
in fact, they ended disastrously for him, because the sister summoned 
the aid of the father to curb the rebellious Michael. 

Michael was called upon to employ more and more force to keep 
some semblance of alliance to his mother. He was losing ground 
daily. He was too small to encourage any physical encounter with 
his father, but he imagined the day when he would be powerful 
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enough easily to subdue his father. “I was sulky,” he explained; 
“TI never could like my father; he beat me too often when I was 
young. The only happiness I got out of it was in the form of 
imagining myself a giant and conquering him. He and my sister 
were boss over me; I wanted to do as I pleased, to be independent ; 
I wanted freedom. I think the fact that my mother and myself were 
favorites to each other riled my father. I have a feeling he was 
distinctly jealous of me, because he chastised me beyond measure 
when I insisted on being with my mother. I arrived at the stage in 
which I never said a word to him; I’d walk by him, half afraid and 
half sneering.” Michael was not growing up apace with his years; 
he was remaining babyish. His father rationalized that corporeal 
punishment was the way by which sons were to become virile men. 
Not once in Michael’s memory did anyone reason with him the 
course he should pursue; no effort was made to explain that boys 
of his age should leave certain types of behavior behind them, substi- 
tuting newer forms in accordance with the habits of the community. 
He had been deprived of the affection of his mother and nothing 
satisfactory had been put in its place. The situation would not have 
been so tragic if Michael had not formerly been encouraged to dote 
upon himself. All of the earlier training he had had tended to build 
up a self-esteeming attitude, a feeling that he was a god unto himself. 
He acquired the feeling that he was an object of worship. No 
wonder, then, that he found it difficult to try to relinquish such an 
all-powerful station. 

The majority of sons are little gods in the eyes of their mothers. 
As they grow up the divine atmosphere vanishes and they are clothed 
in earthly attributes. They are destined to exert a noble, powerful 
influence in life; the mother preordains him such a mighty career, 
and she thereby (unwittingly) becomes of equal importance—a facile 
mechanism for the inflation of the ego. It is not to be overlooked 
that the parents went through the same phases that the child is about 
to experience and that their resistances to giving up their place in the 
sun were of equal importance. Hence, they are happy to identity 
themselves with others (their children) upon whom they bestow 
preternatural destinies. 

Michael was vain. “I don’t live up to what a man should be. 
I'm vain. I have a great opinion of myself. I think I’m good look- 
ing. In the words of others I am; but the thought has been a set- 
back to me. I try to get away from it but I can’t. I know it’s silly. 
As Pope said: 

‘Hlis pride, the ever-failing vice of fools.’ 
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That is my failure. I haven’t gotten away from the idea that the 
world admires me. I’m a show-off. I’ve always been fond of dress 
and I am flattered by comments on my looks, complexion, etc. Physi- 
cally, I feel I wouldn’t give in to anyone, not even to the heavyweight 
champion of the world. That’s only another manifestation of over- 
egoism. I know underneath it all that I’m not equal to a strong 
physical combat. I know that ‘ He is greater who conquers himself 
than he who conquers a city,’ but I can’t follow it out.” He cited many 
instances in support of his conception that he was vain. He reiter- 
ated how pleased he was in early childhood to be dressed up and 
admired. He possessed then and later a striking degree of polite- 
ness, which he took every opportunity to exhibit, because the rewards 
were in the form of decided deference. 

He recalled vividly that when he was five and six years old he 
delighted himself by running about the house and out into the street 
naked. That was a trait that his sister and father subdued by vio- 
lence. Michael could not then understand why he should be so 
energetically handled in the performance of such a pleasure. 

From the age of twelve to seventeen one of Michael’s foremost 
pleasures was to lie by the side of girls; whenever the opportunity 
offered itself, and often when the setting was not wholly agreeable, 
he preferred above all to be snugly against a girl. “ It was so pleas- 
urable; I could just go to sleep peacefully in that situation. I didn’t 
want sexual relations; I just wanted that warmth and peace.” His 
associations with such an event led immediately to the age at which 
he slept with his mother and later with his sister. 

Michael first masturbated at the age of seventeen. “ It made me 
feel good at the time, but a little later I'd cry and feel badly. It was 
a sin, a mortal sin, but I continued the practice sometimes every day 
for months. I couldn’t get away from it. I wanted intercourse, 
but the Irish, at least in the community in which I was raised, 
instilled the greatest fear in regards to intercourse with girls.” 
Michael never tried to approach girls with that in view. As a sub- 
stitute for masturbation he became exhibitionistic in a customary and 
an uncustomary manner. He instituted far more care in his personal 
appearance than he had before; he became immaculately clean and 
liked to walk about the town with affected dignity. He earned the 
title of “the beau ideal.” At this same period, however, he was 
exhibiting in unconventional fashion. He was in the habit of taking 
two girl friends to the swimming hole to display his prowess as a 
swimmer. But, as he explained, there was an added and better form 
of pleasure in that without any feeling of embarrassment he appeared 
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entirely nude in their presence; moreover, he spent more time on 
the shore than in the water. This behavior was traceable to his 
childhood delight in running about nude. “I was just showing off,” 
he claimed; “I knew I didn’t take the girls there simply to show 
them how well I could swim, but mainly to be nude in their pres- 
ence.” At that time, as well as on all subsequent occasions, he did 
not desire sexual intercourse with those to whom he exhibited. In 
other words, the objects of his exhibitionism had only an indirect 
sexual appeal to him. In reality he was reanimating an earlier type 
of activity—the early childhood, which in turn was an outgrowth 
of maternal attachment. This was to appear more strikingly in 
subsequent behavior. 

When he was twenty years old rumors began to spread that there 
was a moral pervert in the neighborhood. He tried to overcome his 
habits by hard labor, but it availed very little. Finally, at the age of 
twenty-one, he left home, for no other reason than to conquer the 
practice of exhibitionism and masturbation; he was not then per- 
forming the two together. The life of the sailor attracted him 
because he would be forced into abstinence, at least in so far as 
exhibitionism was concerned. He was on the seas for eighteen 
months, during which time he masturbated infrequently. He was 
glad to know that the practice had been held in abeyance, but he was 
worried by the ideas, constantly recurring to him, to display his 
sexual organ to women. At last he argued that the tendencies were 
not worth checking; he agreed that he would resign himself to what- 
ever difficulty he met and proceed with the habit. Upon further 
reflection he felt that if he could establish normal adult sexual rela- 
tions the perversions would automatically disappear. With this 
alternative in mind he searched for an object. Girls of his own age 
were repulsive to him. His first adult sexual activities were carried 
out with a woman twenty years his senior. He was then twenty-one 
and she was forty-one. There soon grew up a strong bond between 
the two. He liked her because “she was kind and helpful to me; 
she was an advisor. I guess I’ll have to grant that it was a pure 
substitute for incest, because I really regarded her in the light of a 
mother, although it was nothing short of disgusting when the sim- 
ilarity occurred to me.” He explained that he had abandoned him- 
self to complete carelessness; he was from now on to obey his 
impulses irrespective of his or of anyone else’s feelings. 


(To be continued) 


SPECIAL REVIEW 


PSYCHOGENESIS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY OF BODILY 
SYMPTOMS * 


By N. D. C. Lewis 


This book is a remarkable mixture of philosophy, psychology and 
somatic pathology written in three parts. Part One treats of the 
development, formation and understanding of the body-mind problem 
in medicine which subject is introduced by Professor Schwarz who 
discusses medical philosophy, physical conformations, organismal 
biology and medicine as an independent science. Next Dr. Paul 
Schilder offers an extensive survey of the body-mind problem from 
the standpoint of philosophy and natural science psychology includ- 
ing the theories of psychic determination, psychic energies, reciprocal 
actions, entelology in organisms, the action of the psyche upon the 
body, and upon the individual organs, the nature of “ free will,” 
feeling and affect. 

In connection with affect activity he comments at length upon 
affect fixation and the neurotic pattern, the neurosis as an impulsive 
set and the neurosis as a conditioned reflex: He classifies the affect 
fixation in the form of the following table, and concludes with gen- 
eral comments on the influence of the psyche on symptoms and 
diseases particularly in the domain of neurology and psychiatry. 


Reversible 
Irreversible 


on normal organ 


affect action 
) on pathologic organ 


I. Acute affect activity 
II. Fixated affect activity 
(Forms of affect fixation) 
1. Actual neuroses 


* Psychogenese und Psychotherapie Korperlicher Symptome Von O. 
Schwarz, P. Schilder, J. Bauer, R. Allers, T. Hoepfner, L. Braun, G. Heyer, 
J. Strandberg, A. Mayer, and C. Pototzky. Herausgegeben von O. Schwarz, 
Privadocent an der Universitat Wien. Pp. 481, with 10 illustrations. Vienna, 
Julius Springer, 1925. 
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2. Principal neuroses 

(a) Phobia 

(b) Hysteria 

(c) Compulsion neurosis 
3. Perversions 
4. Psychopathies 


III. The Affects in Mental Disorder 
1. Symptomatic psychoses 
2. Manic-depressive psychoses 
3. Schizophrenia 
4. Psychoses with organic brain diseases 


Part one is enlarged by a discussion of the individual constitu- 
tion as a foundation for nervous disorders by the well known master 
of this particular subject, Dr. Julius Bauer, who points out the 
biologic unity and totality of organisms, the correlation mechanism 
of organisms including genotypic, idioplasmatic, morphogenetic, hor- 
monal and nervous correlations and some most timely considerations 
of the mechanism and somatic basis determining nervous disorders 
in the light of individual complaints, reaction abilities in parts of 
organs, certain organs and organ systems, and phylogenetic facts. 
The final contribution in part one is ably written by Prof. Rudolf 
Allers, and treats of the theory and method of interpretation in 
general. 

Perhaps Part Two dealing with the special pathology of psycho- 
genic organ symptoms will prove more interesting to medical men 
as a whole since many of their everyday problems are presented in 
a new light. The topic of psychogenic disorders of speech by Dr. 
Theodor Hoepfner is thoroughly outlined as to anatomy and physi- 
ology of coordination, respiration, phonation, infracortical and 
cortical ataxias of speech, disorders of articulation, and particularly 
illuminating are his sections on the situative character of associative 
aphasia and the disordered structure within the psychic constitution. 
Several tables and schematic drawings illustrate his concepts. 

Prof. Ludwig Braun on the psychic disorders of cardiac activity 
constitutes another high spot since here one finds psychogenic feat- 
ures brought to the foreground in disturbances of heart rate and 
rhythms. Sections are written on innervation connections, extra- 
systole, psychophysical limits, “ Morgagni-Stokes-Adams ” attacks, 
irregularity due to inner secretory disorders, the vegetative trophisms, 
angina pectoris and the “nervous heart’’ and on the psychothera- 
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peutic approach to these disorders. This contributer has also written 
the chapter on asthma and psychogenic respiratory disorders. 

Psychogenic functional disorders of the digestive tract, the 
fascinating topic of Dr. G. R. Heyer, has been presented primarily 
from the standpoint of experimental approach and critical observa- 
tion of the psychophysical relations in the digestive tract and secondly 
as symptoms of the gastrointestinal neuroses with an outline of the 
therapeutic approach. Dr. J. Strandberg deals with the relations 
of psyche to skin diseases with special remarks on congenital mal- 
formations, psychogenic phenomena on the skin, on the functional 
neuroses, and on therapy. He emphasizes that the skin disorders 
enumerated below are frequently seen in combination with “ psychic 
suffering.” 


. Certain congenital malformations 

. Artificial lesions or simulated affections 

. Dermatophobias 

. Pemphigus hystericus 

Pruritus 

. Vasomotor alterations (erythema-urticaria ) 

. Alterations of the sweat secretion 

. Trophic disturbances—principally of the hair and nails 
. Pigment anomalies especially vitiligo 


WONAMNAWHE 


The sections on genitourinary disturbances are rather extensive 
and complete. Dr. Schwarz treats of the disorders of psychogenic 
micturition, bladder troubles and eneuresis nocturna with their 
psychology and physiology and of their psychoanalytic interpretations 
with discussion of the theories of Freud, Ferenczi, Rank, Stekel and 
Galant. He also has discussed the psychogenic disorders of mascu- 
line sexual function including psychogenic impotency, eunuchoidism, 
precocity, homosexuality and in addition several physical disorders 
of this function. The remarks on therapy include medication, hor- 
mone therapy, and psychotherapy, particularly of the psychoanalytic 
and individual psychological approaches, while psychogenic disorders 
of the feminine sexual functions are described by the gynecologist 
A. Mayer with particular attention to disorders of menstrual 
bleeding, psychogenic dysmenorrhea, vaginismus, anatomic altera- 
tions through mental influence, mental reactions during pregnancy, 
birth and child bed, psychogenic galactorrhea, the value, disadvan- 
tages and dangers of psychotherapy and psychoanalytic attitudes. 
Several of these topics are illustrated by short case notes. 
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One of the most elaborate chapters is that by Dr. Carl Pototzky 
on psychogenesis and psychotherapy of organic symptoms in children 
presented in two sections; a general part dealing with general rela- 
tions, suggestibility of children, constitutions, psychopathies, educa- 
tion methods of persuasion, and of several types of psychotherapy, 
and a special part describing psychogenesis and therapy of several 
characteristic symptom formations in sucklings, and the childhood 
period with its tics, vertigos and sleep disorders. Each system of the 
body with its various diseases has been considered separately thus 
constituting a large mass of information which is ordinarily scattered 
far and wide. In general it may be said that the contributors to part 
two have given considerable attention to the constitutional aspect 
in the sense of Kretschmer’s ideas, and the theories of Kretschmer 
and others have been liberally quoted and discussed. 

Part three by Dr. Rudolf Allers is devoted entirely to a sum- 
mary of the foundations of psychotherapy with discussions of unsys- 
tematic psychotherapy, and of the classical systematic psychotherapies 
with and without theoretical substructure; including the psycho- 
analytical theories of Breuer, Freud, Jung, Adler, Stekel, Rank, 
Ferenczi and L. Frank. 

The general trend of this book implies a beginning change in 
the attitudes of medical men regarding the relations of mind and 
body. The period of therapeutic nihilism is past and the so-called 
materialistic and intellectual processes as usually thought of in terms 
of causation of disorders are gradually giving place to concepts 
based on emotional dynamics. That psychologic study and treatment 
of organic disease is as important as laboratory medicine is finally 
dawning upon the medical profession, and it is through books of this 
order, where a large field of internal medicine has been covered by 
competent open-minded investigators skilled in diagnosis and therapy, 
that the facts will eventually reach the mass of those who have the 
practical problems to solve. Like all treatises limited in size but 
expanding over a large field of knowledge, many of its topics have 
received scanty attention with details omitted, but the summaries are 
well done and should prove to be of service to the specialist. 

The bibliography consists of a classified list of references cover- 
ing 2414 solid pages of closely set type; appearing rather complete 
and thus valuable. The subject index is serviceable. This valuable 
contribution to psychogenesis and psychotherapy of organic disorders 
should be translated into the English language. 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 


At the mid-year meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Association, 
held on December 27, 1925, at The Cornell Club, New York, the attend- 
ance was very gratifying, both from the point of view of numbers, and the 
quality of the audience. The papers, a list of which is given below, with 
the abstracts of some of them, were listened to with interest, and aroused 
active and intructive criticism. 


1. Burrow, TrRIGANT, Baltimore, Md. Presidential Address: Social 
Evasion. 

2. OBERNDORF, C. P., New York. The Berlin Psychoanalytic Clinic. 

3. JELLIFFE, S. E., New York. Psychoanalysis and Somatic Disease. 

4, Emerson, L. E., Cambridge, Mass. Illusions and Ideals in Psycho- 
analysis. 

5. WuHoLey, C. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. Moving Picture Demonstration of 
Transition States in a Case of Multiple Personality. 

6. STRAGNELL, G., New York. Relationship of Anxiety to Solicitude. 


TriGANT Burrow, M.D., Ph.D. Our Social Evasion.2—Actual ex- 
perimentation with groups makes clear beyond question the wide disparity 
between the analytic position we occupy in regard to the neurosis as it 
exists in the individual and the position we hold toward this same mani- 
festation when confronted in its mass or social amalgamations. Tech- 
nically viewed, the position of the group is identical in its social 
systematization with the position occupied by the neurotic in his individual 
systematization. The neurotic fully believes unconsciously in the egoistic 
images that are the projection of a system that is private and personal 
to him. Likewise the social group is unconsciously no less a prey to 
images that are the projection of a system that is wholly esoteric and 
dissociated. 

Although as individual analysts we have endeavored to maintain a 
Strictly scientific attitude toward our individual patients, we have not 
maintained as consistent an analytic position with respect to the person- 
ality of society at large. In our exclusive preoccupation with mental 
processes in their ontogenetic aspect, we have failed to take into account 
the study of these same processes as represented in the individual’s 
phylogenesis as a social organism. 

As a result of experiments in group analysis the conclusion is for 


* See p. 318. 
* Presidential address before the mid-year meeting of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, New York City, December 27, 1926. 
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me unavoidable that in the absence of an inclusion of the individual’s 
phyletic substrate as a social organism and of the social factors insep- 
arable from this wider setting we have failed to compass the true mean- 
ing of our individual analyses and have faltered seriously in respect to 
our findings. 


C. C. Wuotey. A Case of Multiple Personality —His presentation 
was illustrated by a motion picture showing the patient while going 
through the transition states incident to her changing from one person- 
ality state to another, and her conduct during the dissociations. The 
picture included also a regressive dissociation to a mental age level of 
one year. 

A brief history of the case was presented in which the resemblance 
of this case to that of Miss Beauchamp of Dr. Morton Prince was 
described. The resemblance of “ Susie,” the best developed secondary 
personality of Dr. Wholey’s case, to that of “ Sally” of the Beauchamp 
case was dwelt upon. The history of Mrs. X, Dr. Wholey’s patient, 
revealed the following: she was born at seven months, and weighed but 
four pounds; cried almost constantly the first year; was always restless, 
and later liked to “run away.” She began having fainting spells at nine. 
In some of the “spells ” she would laugh and cry and was amnesic for 
such attacks. There were numerous hysterical manifestations: at one 
time she could not walk for two months. She could not get along with 
her father, who was a chronic alcoholic, nor with her teachers and play- 
mates. Her people often thought she was lying because she would stoutly 
deny their accusations (ambulatory amnesic states ?). 

The frivolous “ Susie” personality became fully developed shortly 
after marriage, which occurred at the age of eighteen. When charged 
by her husband with neglecting the home, picking up with men on the 
street, and so forth, she would deny such conduct, and finally the home 
was broken up as a result of quarrels over such matters. The patient 
and her husband were given a home by sympathetic neighbors who under- 
took to drive out the “devils” by whom they supposed the young woman 
to be possessed. Other personality states developed under the interest 
displayed in Mrs. X, especially by the husband in the new household. 
This man was called “ Daddy ” by the patient, and he was genuinely inter- 
ested in her cure. 

The dramatization being enacted was portrayed in the picture under 
the following captions: 

Susie, The most fully developed Secondary Personality. 

Jack, A Male Member of the Multiple Personality Group. 

Mrs. X (apparently) the Primary, or original, Personality. 

“The Baby,” Mrs. X. in Regression to the Mental Age of One Year. 

Trance-like and Transitional States. 
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Pictures at a family picnic. The childish irresponsible Susie, the 
most fully developed Secondary Personality, appears first. (This is the 
split-off state into which Mrs. X most frequently and readily passes.) Susie 
is moderately anesthetic to pin prick. Asked a question, Susie writes the 
answer; she will not talk. 

(1) It was suggested that Jack, a male member of the Multiple 
Personality Group “come up,” or appear. Susie is seen in the swoon 
or trance-like state by which she passes from one personality to another. 
(Completely anesthetic in these states.) 

(2) Patient had objected to Jack’s appearance. She said: “ Jack is 
not comfortable in a woman’s clothes’; hence, the transition does not occur 
readily, and she emerges momentarily as Susie. 

(3) There is a brief transitional struggle, a swoon, and Jack finally 
appears. Note the male posture and hand grasp. Jack’s masculine pro- 
test against feminine encumbrances—removes earrings and shoes, tugs 
at corset, pushes back hair. (More anesthetic than the Susie personality 
—A strong jab with pin is not felt.) 

(4) Transition from Jack. Mrs. X, the primary personality, “ comes 
up.” Having left home and arrived at the picnic as the Susie personality, 
Mrs. X is amazed at finding herself in the strange surroundings. She 
cannot understand where she got the bleeding, painful pin pricks. Re- 
marks, “I’m all pinches!” (Primary personality hypersensitive to pin 
prick, and the only personality who talks. 

(5) Following pictures taken in patient’s home: 


From a trance or dissociation state of twenty-four hours duration, 
caused by shock from death of a friend, Mrs. X emerges as “ The Baby,” 
at a mental age of about one year. She plays with a ball; looks at the 
electric lights, clapping her hands in glee crying, “ball! ball!” (It is 
only the primary personality who talks; “The Baby” is, therefore, Mrs. 
X in infancy.) 

(6) She discovers that candy given to her is good; baby-like she 
puts other things into her mouth. 

(7) “The Baby” plays with a doll. 

(8) Teaching her to walk. She watches the feet, imitating her 
elders. 

(9) Interested in “ daddy’s ” unshaven face. 

(10) Scolded, she begins to cry. 

(11) She discovers the camera man; imitates him as he turns the 
reel, 


GREGORY STRAGNELL, M.D. Relationship of Anxiety to Solicttude— 
An exploration of some thirty cases showed that there existed a distinct 
relationship between the manifested anxiety and the amount of parental 
solicitude in the early conditions of the patient. Some of the factors 
entering into the parental solicitude could be traced to: (1) self-anxiety 
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by identification with the child; (2) unconscious irritation with the child 
and a desire to dispose of the child; (3) doubt of potency of self and 
projecting the identification to the child, and (4) a cover for the uncon- 
scious erotic tendencies which could not be faced and which were covered 
by the route, (a) frankly erotic, (b) affection, (c) solicitude. 

The effect on the child would be: (1) an unconscious sensing of the 
parental doubt of self with an identification causing a doubt of the child’s 
own general adequacy or potency, or (2) a doubt of adequacy by an 
acceptance of the parental valuation that something such as disease or 
situation or task would be greater than the child’s ability to cope with 
the situation. This is illustrated by the parental injunctions of “ Be 
sure to wear rubbers!” ‘“ Don’t go too far from home,” “This job is 
too hard for you.” “ You are not strong enough to do this,” ete. This 
all tended to make for a feeling of lack of potency and can be, by gen- 
e1ous elasticity, interpreted in the terms of castration. The child would 
constantly seek the parental solicitude whenever any pressure would 
cause a regression, as the child, having been denied affection or attention, 
would attempt to secure the direct or vicarious solicitude as a symbolic 
substitute. 

In many instances the birth trauma was found to be the level of 
biological regression, but it did not play the universal role ascribed to it 
in the anxiety states by Rank. At times the nucleus of the regression 
did not recede to this level. Perhaps if more were known of the condi- 
tionings of birth in individual instances and the biological adaptation, 
we would be more clear on this point. At any rate there is a distinct 
etiological relationship between parental solicitude and the establishment 
of anxiety. Further investigations along these lines should help clarify 
the reason for the existence of anxiety in certain persons and its absence 
in other cases. 

From a therapeutic point of view it was found when the patient be- 
came aware of the mechanism and weaned away from parental depen- 
dence, the anxiety would be relieved. Of course the regular analytical 
procedure was used and all other unconscious factors explored. The 
endopsychic mechanisms were found to correspond to the general plan 
outlined by Freud. 


ABSTRACTS 
British Journal of Psychology—Medical Section. 


ABSTRACTED BY SMITH ELy JELLIFFE, M.D. 


(Vol. 2. Part 1. Oct. 1921) 


1. Brown, W. Lancpon. Influence of the Endocrines in the Psycho- 
neuroses. 1-12. 

2. June, C. G. Therapeutic Value of “Abreaction.” 13-22. 

3. Prip—EaAux, E. Emotion in Mental Disease and Psychogalvanic Re- 
flex. 23-46. 

. Inman, W. S. Emotion and Eye Symptoms. 47-67. 

. Lonc, CoNnsTaANcE. Mary Rose. 68-80. 

. Reviews; Recent Periodicals; Proceedings of Society. 


Am 


1. Brown, W. L. Endocrines tn Psychoneuroses.—This interesting 
paper does not deal with psychoanalysis primarily but shows a number 
of close psychoanalytic relationships. The author’s own synopsis is as 
follows: ‘‘ The hormone theory at one time tended to an undue deprecia- 
tion of the importance of the nervous control of the body; The primitive 
nervous system was evolved for defensive purposes, and the sympathetic 
nervous system retains primitive features both structurally and function- 
ally; There is a close association between the sympathetic nervous system 
and the endocrine glands as defensive mechanisms, and their action is 
reciprocal; The endocrines, gonads and sympathetic nervous system form 
a basic tripod entrusted with the defense of the individual and the con- 
tinuity of the species; Endocrine glands may be influenced by toxic, 
nutritional and psychic factors, so that they may, alike, cause or be 
affected by a psychoneurosis; The endocrine-sympathetic system is 
merely the lowest level of the whole nervous system, and is inextricably 
entangled with the other levels. Hence the important influence of the 
endocrine system on psychical life.” 


2. Junc, C. G. Therapeutic Value of Abreaction—Remarks on dis- 
cussion of W. Brown and McDougall (Vol. 1, No. 1), in which the 
“traumatic” theory is first discussed and its retreat into the background 
by Freud himself correctly noted but Jung maintains a hypercritical 
attitude to the whole ‘“abreaction” development in which he would 
support McDougall’s attitude in part. The “cathartic” method was 
long ago laid aside in favor of psychoanalysis. The “ plucking out” of 
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complexes is an after effect of the cathartic theory and is also no longer 
the main goal in psychoanalysis. (See ‘Development of Psychoan- 
alysis.” Ferenczi and Rank, Monograph Series, No. 40). Transference 
becomes the alpha and omega of psychoanalysis. Here Jung would 
emphasize the difficulties which may arise from a too close identification 
of dream symbolism with crass sexual symbolism. 

The “sexual interpretation,” he states, is “simple and inexpensive 
of ideas.” Analytic reduction he says is quite easy but of no value for 
the “ finest striving of the soul,” in which one might suspect a certain 
“romanticism” in Jung’s attitude. Jung believes that such analytic 
reduction destroys moral, intellectual and aesthetic values. [Not if real, 
only if fake. J.] Still “some reductive analysis is needed” but one 
must pat the patients on the back and begin the new synthesis. An 
interesting, sincere, instructive essay, but quite “ general.” 


3. PripEAUX, E. Emotion in Mental Disorder as Shown by Psycho- 
galvanic Reflex.—The author first would try to define emotion. Ward, 
Stout, Shand, McDougall, Lloyd Morgan, Drever, Ribot, James-Lange, 
Cannon, Sherrington and others are all quoted and intelligently discussed. 
Carver has given a definition, related to Drever’s, which the author is 
inclined to adopt. “‘ Emotion is the subjective experience which develops 
when gratification of the instinctive impulse is held in check by higher 
level control ’—and develops it as follows: ‘‘a subjective feeling con- 
sisting of central excitement and consciousness of peripheral sensations, 
occasioned by situations which powerfully oppose or facilitate the 
aim of any instinctive impulse.” In order to study such oppositions 
or facilitations the author has utilized the psychogalvanometer. A 
number of pages are devoted to the technique, carefully elaborated 
in a special thesis in Brain, 1920 (with historical résumé). The 
author concludes: (1) The term “emotion” is used in this paper 
as a subjective feeling consisting of central excitement and consciousness 
of visceral sensations; (2) The James-Lange theory is untenable 
except in a very modified form; (3) The psychogalvanic reflex is in 
the same person at the same time and under the same conditions an 
indication of the intensity of crude emotions as subjectively experienced; 
(4) There is considerable variation in the amount of the reflex in the 
Same person at different times due to such causes as fatigue, alcohol, 
menstruation, etc.; (5) The psychogalvanic reflex is not necessarily a 
criterion for comparing emotional reactions in different persons, unless 
we accept the James-Lange theory—taken by itself it only indicates the 
reactivity of the skin. But it seems to be a criterion of the amount of 
visceral sensations which are the concomitants of emotion and which 
reinforce what would otherwise be only a momentary excitement; (6) 
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The psychogalvanic reflex is conditioned by the state of the cerebral 
cortex, but the relative parts played by the condition of the skin, the 
optic thalamus, and the reactivity of the autonomic nervous system have 
to be determined; (7) In patients with definite cortical degeneration or 
maldevelopment the reflex is very small or nonexistent, in cases where 
organic changes in the cortex are probable it is comparatively small, and 
in others in whom there is no evidence of cortical change it is much 
larger; (8) The view of James and Janet that the emotions of the 
hysteric are largely artificial is probably correct. 


4. Inman, W. S. Emotion and Eye Symptoms. An _ interesting 
communication showing that at least one oculist and ophthalmologist is 
getting to grips with the psychological factors which lie behind “ eye 
strain” and other ocular symptoms such as “ headaches, tics, insomnia, 
photophobia, watering of the eyes, squint, scotomata,” etc., etc. The 
American craze for treating psychical situations by eye-glasses is 
recognized in its farcical extravagances. Americans are wearing glasses 
by the million for eye strain. The French rarely wear them. Are the 
French less afflicted with eye strain? The answer reveals the “ oculist 
propaganda ” in America. 

Some interesting cases of “ eye strain” cured by healthly love rela- 
tions rather than by glasses are amusing sidelights on the hocus pocus of 
the “ideal eye” of the oculist. This paper is well worth underscoring 
as to be read by the psychotherapist. The oculist in general does not 
dare to read it. It may show him up too much as a stupid doctrinaire, 
more interested in the economics of fitting glasses than really under- 
standing the real reasons for his patients’ illness. 


5. Lonc, Constance. “ Mary Rose.’—Barrie has written this de- 
lightful drama which is here subjected to an analytic interpretation both 
valid and interesting. Jelliffe and Brink did a series of these in some- 
what similar fashion which were brought together in a monograph on 
“ Psychoanalysis and the Drama.” Other analytical discussions had pre- 
ceded and followed. Kempf’s study of the Yellow Jacket, also briefly 
treated by Jelliffe and Brink, and this analysis of Mary Rose are among 
the best of these later efforts. The analysis is too detailed to be 
abstracted. It should be read here in the original. It is a truly delight- 
ful bit of work, one of the last given us by this gifted woman who has 
but recently died. 


6. Reviews: An interesting review of Putnam’s contribution to 
Psychoanalysis and others. 
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(Vol. 2 Part 2. Jan. 1922.) 


1. Rivers, W. H. R. Methods of Dream Analysis. 101-108. 
2. FITZGERALD, GERALD H. Some Aspects of the War Neurosis. 109- 


120. 
3. Smito, W. WuatTeELy. Association Test as a Criterion of Person- 
ality. 121-130. 


4. Book Reviews; Abstracts; Recent Periodicals. 


1. Rivers, W. H. R. Methods of Dream Analysis—The author's 
first sentence is of interest as showing an essential resistence to the sub- 
ject of his inquiry. He quotes Freud—quite out of the context—as say- 
ing that some patients dream dreams intended to circumvent the analyst. 
This notion, taken quite out of its proper setting, is utilized to show that 
the dreamer is “ continually ” interested in trying to dream dreams to 
support the analyst’s point of view. This amusing deduction—sup- 
ported here by quoting Stekel—is one of the most striking instances of 
Rivers’ essential misunderstanding of the dream process. [It would be 
just as reasonable to argue that a patient secretes a special variety of 
bile in order to digest the analyst’s dinner, be it roast pork or what not, 
just to please him. Individual determinism and individual experience 
are entirely lost sight of in this introductory statement. J.] 

Rivers then goes on to state some of his own dreams and his own 
experiences, and then makes some efforts to tell what they mean. He 
speaks, as if a “ novelty,” of certain hypnagogic states—not knowing of 
Silberer’s many very thorough analyses of these states, and of “ peculiari- 
ties” of his experience,—(really commonplaces in psychoanalytic 
practice) and then “there can be but little question,” “there is no doubt” 
and other dogmatic statements about dream processes which are quite 
nonsense. An abstract is not supposed to be a criticism, but Rivers’ 
contribution is so naive and amateurish that in spite of his recognized 
anthropological position, his authority to pronounce upon psychoanalytic 
situations is quite problematical. The paper is worth reading as showing 
how a really sincere scientist gropes bewilderingly in a new field, which 
allied to his own, offers many parallels which by reason of his inexperi- 
ence are but dimly glimpsed. 


2. FitzGERALD, G. H. Some Aspects of the War Neuroses—Are 
the war neuroses a separate entity? This is the nubbin of this paper. 
No! is the answer. Civilian life has many of the same problems, with 
perhaps less quantity of psychological tension. Thus the homosexual 
tension must have been intensified in the war situation. The attitude 
to authority—father imago—is also an important element. In men who 
broke down while training or after some trifling trauma, the ultimate 
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prognosis is naturally far worse than in those whose neurosis only de- 
clared itself after a year or more of exposure to the rigors of the field. 
From here the author discusses individual cases—one group as frequent— 
those who carried on—but who grew more “ windy,” and less inclined to 
take risks, until some day a relatively slight incident upset them. “ The 
shell that was going to get you, had your number on it” was the jubilant 
Tommy’s dictum opposed to the fear of the neurotic. 

He gives a large number of dreams of war neurotics and in general 
comes to the conclusion that without an inclusion of the libido situation, 
the purely ego impairment, 7.e., encroachment upon the self-preservation 
instinct, does not adequately explain the war neuroses. In other words, 
the sexual component is to be reckoned with even in such an apparently 
one-sided attack upon self-preservation as is implied in war activities. 


3. SmMiItH, W. WuateLy. Association Test and Personaltty.—Six 
subjects were requested to go through a series of association tests (see 
British Jl. Psych., Vol. 1, page 236). The author deleted from his 
previous list of words certain ones which had shown very marked 
affective reactions. Then follow many curves and words relative to the 
tests which he summarizes as follows: 

(1) Individuals show marked and characteristic differences in the 
reactions they give to a suitably selected list of words. 

(2) Provided the mean values of several tests are taken and that 
these tests do not extend over too long a period individuals correlate with 
themselves much more highly than they do with each other. 

(3) The most probable values of the correlations of individuals with 
themselves and with each other may be taken as approximately +.65 
and +.15 respectively, for a list of words of the kind here used. More 
extensive investigations could, if necessary, enable us to fix these values 
precisely, to determine the corresponding frequency distributions and 
thus to render future problems dealt with on these lines amenable to 
strict mathematical treatment. 

(4) These facts should enable us to determine whether certain tracts 
of experience ever become completely split off from the principal mass, 
and whether mental conditions which appear at first sight to differ toto 
coelo from each other are in reality determined by identically the 
same aggregate of experiences of which different aspects are thus 
expressed, or whether they proceed from aggregates so discrete and so 
independent of one another as to warrant our describing the resultant 
states as genuinely different personalities. They may also throw con- 
siderable light on various questions concerning the permanence and 
liability to disturbance of the affective tone concomitant to the experiences 
of an individual mind. 

4. Reviews; Flugel’s “ Psychoanalytic Study of the Family.” 
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(Vol. 2. Part 3. April 1922) 


1. Prince, Morton. Experimental Study of Hallucinations. 165-208. 

2. HINKLE, Beatrice. Spiritual Significance of Psychoanalysis. 209- 
229. 

3. YounG, JAMES. Two Cases of War Neurosis. 230-236. 

4. Burt, Cyrit. Mental After-effects of Sleeping Sickness in School 
Children. 237-239. 

5. Book Reviews and Recent Periodicals, etc. 


1. Prince, Morton. Mechanism of Hallucination—This paper was 
presented before the American Psychopathological Association in June 
1921. In spite of the fact that the author has never realized any of the 
truth of the mechanism of projection, he here attempts an explanation of 
hallucinations on what he calls experimental grounds. He speaks of his 
many studies of crystal visions—which are recognized as identical with 
hallucinatory phenomena—but of the internal projection mechanism, not 
an inkling. He gratuitously adds that “ psychiatrists have not studied 
them,” but being ignorant (1.e., resistant) to the vast amount of work on 
them by the psychoanalytic school Prince is oblivious of a great move- 
ment going on right under his nose, which throws a flood of light on the 
phenomena upon which he throws but a candle light. Under the caption 
of Co-conscious Images Prince envisages a group of phenomena (studied 
very academically and at arms length by Waterman) which psychoan- 
alytically are reducible to comparatively simple terms, but to the actual 
interpretation of which Prince never connects. Then follow many pages 
—and the final, wordy, much wordy, but no real sense conclusions: 

1. There is a type of visual hallucination in which the imagery has 
its source in a dissociated mental process of which the subject is not 
consciously aware. Such a process is by definition a subconscious one. 

2. The content of this subconscious process contains images identical 
with the normal imagery of conscious thought. 

3. The hallucination is due to the emergence into consciousness of 
the previously subconscious images. This emergence necessarily results 
in a hallucination in that the imagery of the latter is not related to the 
content of the conscious train of thought but is foreign to the latter. 
This is a necessary consequence of the imagery being normal elements 
In a separate dissociated train (mental process). 

4. The subconscious process is essentially a coconscious one of 
thought. 

5. There is a type of auditory hallucination which has essentially the 
same mechanism. 

6. As there is a type of hallucination (visual and auditory) occurring 
in the insanities which is identical in form, structure and behavior with 
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that produced experimentally in this study, the conclusion is justified that 
such hallucinations of the insane are due to the same mechanism. 

7. The implication follows that when hallucinations of this type 
occur in the pathological psychoses, they are indications of the activity 
of a dissociated subconscious process as a factor in the psychosis. 

8. The hallucinatory phenomenon carries the further implication that 
the genesis and psychopathology of the psychosis are to be found in the 
forces which have determined the dissociation and motivated the sub- 
conscious process. 

9. It is not to be assumed that all hallucinations have the mechanism 
of the type here studied. It is possible that in those occurring in the 
intoxication psychoses and in certain forms of organic brain disease, 
particularly where the hallucination is of a simple unelaborated static 
structure, the imagery is induced by direct irritation of the cortical or 
subcortical neurones. It is difficult, however, to exclude the possibility 
that the intoxicating agent or organic process simply removes inhibition 
and permits subconscious dissociated processes to function. Nor can we 
find any analogy with the known effect of irritation of motor and other 
areas of the brain. Irritation, as observed, produces simple movements 
and simple sensory phenomena (noises). Still, the possibility of irri- 
tating factors becoming the immediate excitants of organized complexes 
of neurones underlying the hallucinations, cannot be excluded. This 
theory needs, however, to be proved. Even the irritative theory, as 
opposed to the psychogenetic theory, permits of the interpretation that 
the irritation excites a dissociated subconscious process from which 
images emerge into consciousness. 

10. The psychological problem of differentiating between normal 
imagery and hallucination disappears in that they are identical, the hal- 
lucination being only the normal imagery of a dissociated subconscious 
process. 

11. If the evidence given by subconscious introspection be not ac- 
cepted, a possible interpretation of the hallucinatory imagery is that the 
images do not themselves occur primarily as subconscious elements, 
but by the same mechanism appear in awareness as the conscious corre- 
lates of a co-active dissociated physiological process. In other words, 
a subconscious process is neural, not psychical. On the other hand, such 
an interpretation does not take into account a large mass of collateral 
evidence for the psychical nature of processes occurring outside the field 
of awareness. 

12. So far from a hallucination being a regression to an infantile 
form of thought (Freud), it is an element in highly developed adult 
thought processes. 

13. The mechanism of the imagery of some dreams is the same as 
that of the hallucinations of the type here studied. 
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In general sense of what may be considered hypercritical it is a great 
pity that so many pages should be devoted to what might have been 
reduced to 2 + 2=4: but which has been beaten up into a whipped cream 
of much air and little substance. 


2. HINKLE, B. Spiritual Significance of Psychoanalysis.—An effort 
to make respectable that which does not need it. If a bishop is a crook, 
or a countess a prostitute, what of it? Psychoanalysis makes an effort to 
penetrate shams. Why gild it with an hypocrisy which it would repudiate 
in the gilding of others. An elaborate verbiage tending to show that 
Freud shows that we are devils on the inside, but that Jung says we are 
Angels. Naturally mankind will pay more to receive the message of 
their divinity than of their deviltry. Verbum sap—‘‘ One can catch 
more flies with honey than one can with vinegar ’—and after all “if I 
don’t get it the other crook will.” 


3. YounGc, JAMES. Two Cases of War Neurosis—This paper was 
given at the same time that Fitzgerald’s paper was given. See previous 
abstract. Young would essay here to throw light upon the war neuroses 
from the Jungian point of view, as contrasted with Fitzgerald’s paper 
which inclined to the Freudian aspect. Anxiety neurosis is his chief 
formulation. Fear, vascular disturbances, flushing, cold sensations, burst- 
ing feelings and sweating, these are the symptoms characteristic of the 
first patient considered, a private thirty-eight years of age who had stood 
up for four years. He was pale, ill, with mask-like face and trembling 
lips, his eyes filled with tears and he shook when he spoke or was spoken 
to— Cardiac palpitation was always ready.” 

The second patient, forty-five years old, developed an anxiety con- 
dition at the end of the war. He broke down apparently because his 
superior officers did not support him in his efforts to raise the discipline 
of his troops. Insomnia and suicidal ideas developed. 

Young’s analysis of the dreams of these patients are given as sup- 
porting Jung’s idea there is no sexual trauma—by implication antagonistic 
to the early Freudian idea—and further he finally arrives at the idea 
that patients get well anyhow, anyway, and who knows why? On the 
whole a satisfactory state of mind, but hardly satisfying the dicta of 
causality, t.e., science. 


4. Burt, Cyrit. Mental After-Effects of Sleeping Sickness.—Epi- 
demic encephalitis in children offers much intriguing material for 
analysis—t.e., if one has the time to fully explore it. This paper would 
deal with 25 cases occurring in the experience of Drs. Patterson and 
Spence in the Great Ormond Hospital for Children. They say that: 

“In the majority of cases epidemic encephalitis in children is followed 
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by permanent after-effects, either physical or mental. In only 25 per 
cent of the cases in their series was the recovery complete.” 

“In about 30 per cent of the cases organic residual paralyses per- 
sisted after the original illness, the cases showing such conditions as 
hemiplegia, spastic diplegia, symptomatic paralysis agitans, muscular 
rigidity and tremors. In general, however, all the children seem well 
nourished and have preserved the ability to gain weight and thrive.” 


(Vol. 2. Part 4. July 1922) 


1. WiLtLiaMs, LEONARD. Constituents of the Unconscious. 259-272. 
2. CARVER, ALFRED. Search for a Kingdom. 273-291. 

3. Hooper, S. E. Study of a Phobia. 292-302. 

4. Corrie, J. Night Journey Under the Sea. 303-312. 

5. Critical Notice; Book Reviews, Recent Periodicals. 


1. Witt1aMs, LEONARD. Constituents of the Unconscious.—The brain 
is not the exclusive seat of mind. Rudimentary mind goes back to the 
ganglion cells of the vegetative nervous system of invertebrates which 
have their homologues in man. The brain is a mere mushroom growth, 
phyletically considered, in the elaboration of this long chain. The 
endocrines are a part of the older chemical links in this elaboration. 
The unconscious here is the unconscious of Samuel Butler, of Spencer, 
of Semon in a purely biological setting. 


2. CaRveR, ALFRED. The Search for a Kingdom—An analysis of a 
patient with a “ Gradiva” phantasy. He was an Anglican curate who 
suffered from fugues. He was a happy boy with marked respect for 
the father, was afraid of being alone and in the dark. He thus often 
slept in a bed with his father. He had eye trouble, rationalized as due 
to overwork. While working in Birmingham he became somewhat tense 
with his work. He took short walks to “think out” the problems con- 
nected with his parish work. One of the walks developed into a fugue 
of 120 miles after four days. He had no memory concerning it, but the 
amnesia was lifted by analysis. A period of six months’ rest was pre- 
scribed. He then went to a “quiet” place as a curate. He soon went 
off on another fugue. This time he only got away 60 miles. He then 
came for analysis. He was closely associated with a sister, one year his 
senior. “ Birds in a nest feeding their young” was one of their most 
prized plays. The sister would curl up, playing role of mother bird, nest 
and offspring. He would snuggle into this nest. There was much excite- 
ment and cuddling. When four years old, a year later, the patient became 
disturbed on noting genital differences from sister. Either he or she was 
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wrong—he leaned towards the former. At five in learning alphabet, the 
letters U and V were especially difficult. Micutrition urge was frequent 
when teacher was impatient over his difficulty. Something was wrong 
and he dared not ask; he grew more sensitive to being “ wrong.” A maid 
then with great secrecy told him a garbled account of the origin of babies. 
His shyness increased and the urinary urge was more prominent. He 
began to phantasy an “ideal home” alone with his sister. He was 
father and child. There was no mother or wife in the day dream. Early 
religious training was responded to affirmatively and he early imitated 
the preacher’s role. He wrote sermons at eight, one of which the author 
analyzes. A “big man” in command of a Boys’ Brigade made some 
sexual approach, which frightened him greatly and he did not join. 
Then one morning finding his father in the bath room he thought by 
keyhole peeping to solve the old riddle of sex differences. All he saw 
was a waving towel but he was overcome with panic, with guilt and 
some resentment. He now was out of place, no one loved him, cried 
and was petted and reassured by the mother. One evening while preach- 
ing to his sister he fainted. He now began to be sick and developed 
some eye defect, which being detected by the teacher, was another thing 
“wrong” with him. Although no eye anomaly was optically registered 
still he needed glasses. This was another “brand.” He then at nine 
was separated from his sister by going to school. He now worked hard, 
liked chemistry; ‘“ making things” interested him; photography was 
specially pleasing. Boys’ “urinary” supremacy tests then were in 
vogue—also he learned through “urine” babies came—but “it had to be 
done in the dark.” One boy confided “he was educating his sister.” 
This made the patient sick; but apparently was soon forgotten. A strong 
boy friendship was then made. They worked on detective codes and 
“secret” things. At thirteen on the model of the Prisoner of Zenda 
he founded an imaginary kingdom. As they walked or bicycled the 
territory covered was included in the kingdom. Confirmation at fourteen, 
great seriousness, and ideas of being a “missionary to China” then 
followed. Confession was always put off and when at eighteen, taken 
too lightly, caused irritation—“ he was not understood.” Oxford tol- 
lowed; he intended taking Holy Orders, but doctrinal doubts arose with 
great ensuing spiritual conflict. He felt “dark” as when he “ fainted ” 
when preaching to the sister. He tried to push himself towards his 
China mission, but failed. ‘‘ Nervous eye affection” was diagnosed. 
He had a breakdown and lost a year. He went through his Oxford 
period in theology. His “ Kingdom” would be at home. In his junior 
curacy he lived at home—it was as in childhood. He broke down again, 
from eye weakness. The war coming on changed the curacy; but it 
took him out of his home—but only five miles. His old feelings of guilt 
were still operative in spite of renewed effort put into his work and 
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into the Boy Scouts. Confirmation classes were hard because he had to 
talk ‘ purity.” Insomnia and a recurrent “ sliding down a church steeple” 
dream annoyed him later. Then an accusation of a “ pederastic” act 
by one of his cloth annoyed him greatly. He was shocked and held 
himself aloof from any signs of friendliness to boys lest he too be 
accused. Headaches, constant ideas of exorcising his devils, etc., and 
much “eye” trouble, culminated in advice to “rest.” When an oculist 
put drops in his eyes he had an idea he would be exposed. A period of 
mild excitement then followed. Later in a period of great perplexity 
concerning his allegiance to his superior—the first fugue occurred. 
Carver now goes over all of the material and shows the analogies to the 
“Gradiva” story. The patient finally finds the “ girl” he has been 
hunting for and makes an excellent recovery. 

3. Hooper, S. E. Study of a Phobia.—This patient, a married woman 
of thirty, with one child, was afraid of storms and later of any strong 
wind. She had lived eight years in a semi-tropical climate; broke down, 
anemic and phobic and was returned to England. The feeling when in 
the grip of the phobia was as follows: 

“It began with a sense of unreality and a queer dread of life in 
general. Later there followed a feeling of divided consciousness which 
made the mind seem as if it acted in two parts, one an “ olive-green 
devil” that sat apart and mocked, the other a mere recorder of pain. 
Then came fear. Fear which seized upon the tropical storms, sudden, 
inevitable, devastating and ever-recurring. I hardly dared to leave the 
house lest a storm should overtake me, and yet when the storm was 
about to break I longed to rush out into it, to take the full brunt of it in 
my teeth, to face it boldly and get the worst over as soon as might be. 
When I awoke in the morning my first act was to look out of the window 
to see if any thunder-heads lowered. All day long I watched for them, 
and when the first distant rumble of thunder was heard a sick dread 
would steal over me and a sense of panic, growing more and more power- 
ful as the storm approached, until the strain became so unendurable that 
to seek death at my own hands seemed the only solution. Then after the 
terrible anticipation was over and the storm had broken, came the helpless 
trembling and utter exhaustion that sapped my last ounce of courage. 
At night I feared to go to bed lest a storm should rush upon me in the 
darkness, feared most of all to undress because that increased the sense 
of helplessness, feared to sleep lest the terror should steal upon me 
unawares. There seemed to be something terrible and relentless behind 
and beyond the storm from the fear of which nothing could ever release 
me. Life became one infinite torment of suffering, for the terror walked 
by day and by night and never left me for a moment in peace.” 

The analysis is too detailed to recapitulate but the chief factors 
revealed were: 
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(a) A hidden system of fear of the vague unrealized elements in 
the sex life which had originated in childhood and had become con- 
solidated in adolescence. 

(b) A body of emotion left as a legacy from the subject’s love episode. 

(c) The process known as “transference of feelings” or “ displace- 
ment,” viz. the attributing a sentiment to an object which does not itself 
cause it—the object in this case being the natural phenomenon of a storm. 

“Tt was not until the subject had been brought to recognize that a 
storm symbolized sex in general, and that the tropical storm was a repro- 
duction of the whole love tragedy that the tension was released, and a 
complete cure effected.” 

“The transference, and therefore the analysis, ended with dreams 
peculiarly appropriate to this view. There were two funerals, the first 
in which the coffin was carried on a steam-roller and the mourners fol- 
lowed on steam-tractors, signifying a slow and heavy process of crush- 
ing underground; the second conducted with triumphant ceremonial in 
a Church, with music, vestments, lights and even a Bishop. This was 
the orthodox, the real burial (the process of psychoanalysis), and from 
this came joy and an exquisite sense of freedom,—‘ a new birth indeed ’.” 


4. CorriE, JoAN. Night Journey Under the Sea.—After recapitulating 
some of Jung’s mythological contributions about the “ journey of the sun 
into the lower world,” the author gives a detailed account of a series of 
dreams which are “ analyzed,” 1.e., interpreted as paralleling the mytho- 
logical motives previously elaborated. 
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PsYCHOTHERAPIE — CHARAKTERLEHRE — PSYCHOANALYSE — HYPNOSE — 
PsycHacocik. Von Arthur Kronfeld, Dr. Med. u. Phil. in Berlin. 
Pp. 260. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1924. 


In this monograph the author has undertaken to develop an outline 
of the fundamentals of psychiatry including the various aspects of 
psychotherapy. Part one is concerned with a synthetic study of per- 
sonality characteristics and disease types with particular attention to 
psychobiological foundations, character anlages, psychophysical associa- 
tions in disease formations, psychic components of bodily diseases, and 
reactivity of mental dispositions. 

A brief but systematic review of the tendencies to symbolic forma- 
tions, magic tendencies, emotional fixations and wish fulfillments, the 
evolution of character, and special factors in the development of types 
are set forth in a way interesting to the reader if not always acceptable 
from a scientific standpoint. This part of the book is concluded with a 
description of the evolution of pathologic personalities with an attempt 
to correlate bodily constitution with life and experience in the external 
world. 

In part two practically the entire field of psychotherapy together with 
the practical application of its methods is discussed all too briefly, in 
fact several of the topics of recognized importance are barely mentioned. 
However, the general purposes of psychotherapy with its medical rela- 
tions, trends, social aspects, influence on racial development and esthetic 
values have received special attention. 

Among the psychotherapeutic methods discussed, psychoanalysis, sug- 
gestion and hypnosis have been emphasized more particularly from the 
standpoint of indications and contraindications; here again a vast terri- 
tory has been covered at the expense of a detail desirable for the specialist 
and necessary for the novice. 

The presentation is completed with an interesting section on edu- 
cational methods (psychogogiks), where a discussion of the effect and 
limitations of the psychotherapeutic mode of procedure in psychogogics, 
the self-evaluation processes, self-protection, reality principles, sexual 
perversions, psychic traumata, and the bodily disease experiences offers 
much food for thought, although some of the conclusions reached are 
open to question and should not as yet be accepted as proven. 

The purpose of the author was to outline a broad foundation for the 
study of this large field, so when considered from this viewpoint the 
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book is well worth while and should stand as an example of conscientious 
endeavor to create orderly thought in a complex mass of material. 
Lewis. 


YouTtH IN ConeLict. By Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D. Published by 
Republic Publishing Company, New York, 1925. 


One of the most vital, dynamic little books that it has been the good 
fortune of the reviewer to see in many a day. It is filled with all sorts 
of interesting things—thought-compelling suggestions and illuminating, 
illustrative case material. It comes directly from the work shop of an 
interested and keen observer in juvenile court work. It is highly satisfy- 
ing to the psychiatrist to see the principles which have been worked out 
in the laboratory of his experience, being applied so intelligently in mak- 
ing social adjustments. It is no criticism that the analysis and interpre- 
tation of the individual cases does not go as far as he would like to 
see it from the standpoint of his psychoanalytic predilections. It is on 
the contrary most satisfying that these principles can receive a practical 
and useful application to so large a material as streams through the 
juvenile courts. This book will bear most careful reading by every 
interested psychiatric and juvenile court worker and by all those who 
are interested in this new and exceedingly important social movement 
to correct anti-social conduct and turn energies which have been de- 
structive into more useful channels. 

W BITE. 


ELEMENTARY PsycuHoLtocy. By Arthur JI. Gates. Published by the 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 594. 


This book of Professor Gates is obviously written as a textbook in 
psychology and as such has no special interest for readers of this REVIEW 
except to note the interesting fact that Chapter 8 deals with “ The 
Dominant Urges”, and Chapter 9 with “The Role of the Dominant 
Urges in Habit Formation”. These headings are sufficient to indicate 
how modern, dynamic principles are gradually finding their way into 
the textbooks, so that we may expect from the coming generation rapid 
advances in the realm of the psychological sciences. 

. WHITE. 


DyNnaMIc PsycHoLtocy. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, Ph.D., M.D., 
Monk of the Order of St. Benedict, Professor of Psychology, Catholic 
University of America, Director of the Clinic for Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. Philadelphia, 1924, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A text-book of 430 pages for beginners and more advanced students 

in the field of psychology. The author has had broad experience as a 
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teacher in psychology and as a director of a clinic for mental hygiene, 
dealing with borderline cases and neurotic children, and much practical 
work in the World war as major in the Medical Corps in the United 
States Army, in England and France. In the text throughout the volume 
he cites cases to illustrate the various reactions among his patients. He 
deals not only with psychology but the points of contact of psychology 
with philosophy and this special feature should have its usefulness for 
spiritual advisors, physicians, psychologists and social workers. 

The work is divided into six main parts and these are subdivided 
into chapters. In addition there are succinct conclusions and an excellent 
glossary which will prove very valuable especially to the beginner and 
the person without special training in this line of work. Part I reviews 
the various concepts of psychology from those of the Sophists on and 
discusses the relation of psychology to the other sciences. Dr. Moore’s 
concept of the Conscious and Unconscious is not unlike Freud’s; he com- 
ments: “ But in the midst of all these changes, great or little, there is 
only one psychic field in which they occur, and that is the one Ego, the 
one metaphysical personality, the one substrate of our mental life.” His 
methods of investigating the unconscious do not deviate from the ac- 
cepted methods of to-day, t.e., dreams, associations, etc. In the discussion 
of the classification of the mental processes he reviews the dual classifi- 
cation distinguishing between sensory and intellectual forms and the 
triple division of Kant as well as other classifications, including the 
scholastic one. 

Part II deals with Stimulus, Response and Human Behavior. These 
are fully considered from their physiological and biological aspect includ- 
ing Reflex Action, Reaction-Time Experiments and Tropisms. 

Part III takes up the problem of the Emotional Life, the Affective 
Mental States, Expression of Emotions and a Summary of the Theory of 
the Affective Mental States. Part IV is devoted to the Problems of the 
Driving Forces of Human Nature and their Adjustment and the chapters 
here deal with Instincts and Impulses, Desire, and the Conflict, its de- 
velopment and the conquest or defeat which is its result. Under this Part 
is included the Psychotaxes and the Parataxes, the former is used to 
denote the mental adjustments of the individual to pleasant and unpleasant 
situations in life and the latter or parataxes indicates a maladjustment 
due to the abnormal emotional reactions of the individual to situations 
arising in life: “The psychotaxes are elements of the instinctive reac- 
tions and the parataxes are elements of the psychoses.” A discussion 
follows in chapters on Parataxes of Depression, of Anxiety, of Defense, 
of Compensation, and Sublimation. Under this latter heading is discussed 
the social and religious sublimation. 

In Part V is included an exposition of theories of Psychoanalysis 
and Psychotherapy from the viewpoints of Freud, Jung and Adler, with 
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a critique and a very understandable account of the most important 
divergences of opinion of these men and their psychologies. Discussing 
Freud’s therapeusis and concept of the libido and Jung’s modification of 
the same and the latter’s concept of the collective psyche, he expresses 
the view that Jung’s therapy is an essential improvement over that of 
Freud’s. Of Jung’s point of view of the ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
mental mechanisms he states, “ Can we now look upon the psychosis as 
a regression to the stage of primitive man? When we consider how 
slender the evidence on which the theory of recapitulation is based, we 
cannot place any great faith in its ability to guide us through the maze 
of the psychoses. The stages of development are not clear. To be 
perfectly honest, we must say that we know very little about them. The 
data on which psychoanalytic interpretations are based are often faulty. 
Goldenweiser has pointed this out, and no anthropologist would rely upon 
many of the facts Jung and Freud have taken as the basis of their 
psychology. If we do not know the stages of the development of the 
human race, it will not help us in our psychotherapy to maintain that the 
psychosis is a regression to the unknown stages, and it is by no means 
clear that it is.” 

Discussing Adler’s Neurotic Constitution, he makes a critical résumé 
of this theory that the organ inferiority is a basis for the “ protest” and 
does not feel that Adler has substantiated his views. He accepts the 
teachings of Adolph Meyer with whom he worked and places great weight 
upon his classification and emphasizes the importance of a study of types 
of individuals with their abnormal reactions to life. Dr. Meyer’s therapy 
he also recommends and advises: “Take the individual away from his 
conflict, find his mental level and engage him in work to suit his abilities.” 

Part VI, Volitional Control. Finding the numerous theories of the 
will advanced by the various modern psychologists and physiologists 
(including James’ theory of kinesthetic sensations and images as well 
as Woodworth’s of conceptual control and Angell’s modification of the 
same), inadequate and unsubstantiated, Moore holds the view that the 
will is “a fiat, an act of volition which is the final determinant of 
the voluntary act.” A chapter follows on The Pathology of Voluntary 
Action; in illustration, examples, from his clinical experience, where 
the integrity of the nervous mechanism is disorganized resulting in 
abnormal behavior, are cited and recommendations in the direction of 
therapy are made. 

In his concluding chapter Dr. Moore, after tracing the modern de- 
velopment of the concept of the soul from Descartes through the German 
idealism down to the present, asks: “ We may now ask ourselves whether 
or not this spiritual substance or soul is capable of surviving bodily death. 
Everything in science goes to show that nothing whatsoever is added to 
or taken away from the sum total of that which goes to make up the 
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universe that we know. Man is just as incapable of annihilating as he is of 
creating. Once a thing is, it does not cease to be except by the same 
creative power that brought it into existence.” 

This admirable work contains a wealth of information; it reviews 
historically all the advanced theoretical research work that has been 
accomplished in this special field; the material is up to date and is full 
of suggestions of immediate medical and pedagogic value. 


Mary O’MALLEY. 


THE INHERITANCE OF MENTAL Diseases. By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1925. Price 
$5.00. Pp. 336. 


This book on the whole is an exceedingly readable, sane and interest- 
ing discussion of the supject, and so far as the reviewer knows it is the 
only book that deals with this subject alone, and with the exception of 
certain very highly specialized treatises the only work that deals with 
the subject in its various ramifications as thoroughly. Of course it must 
be said that the author does not bring anything new or startling to the 
consideration of his subject, but his quotations and references show 
that he has acquainted himself very thoroughly with the literature and 
has brought forward the opinion of various authors and investigators 
very admirably. 

Although the author states that he is dealing with the subject in a 
popular way, so that the book may appeal to the layman, because he is 
essentially a psychiatrist, he naturally drops into the expressions of his 
group, and the reviewer feels, therefore, that despite his expressed purpose 
and the introduction of certain simplified definitions for popular con- 
sumption, that he is really discussing the matter in a way that the layman 
will find it very difficult to follow. The book, therefore, it would seem, 
would appeal primarily to psychiatrists, to eugenists, to hereditarians, 
and to various types of social workers, particularly psychiatric social 
workers, and the social workers in hereditary problems. It may easily, 
also, have a certain usefulness for medico-legal purposes, as the question 
of the heredity of mental abnormalities is not infrequently raised in 
criminal trials and will contests. WHITE. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES ON THE VENEREAL DISEASES. 
Published by the American Social Hygiene Association by agree- 
ment with the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 
New York, 1924. Pp. 71. 

In this little book are set forth the results of scientific researches for 
the period 1918 to 1921, undertaken and directed by the United States 

Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. Dr. Edward L. Keyes who 
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edited this report has presented summaries of the results of these studies 
in such a way as to render them accessible for practical reference with 
the least possible expenditure of time. For those who desire to follow 
the researches in detail a full bibliography of fifty-eight original articles 
upon which the summaries are based, is given, as well as a supplementary 
list of published work of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
showing the institutions in which the various researches were under- 
taken. The matter treated of is of direct and immediate practical 
interest, and the bibliography is a most valuable guide for all who are 
engaged on problems connected with the venereal diseases. 


THE ProBLeM oF CLaupius. By Thomas DeCoursey Ruth. The Lord 
Baltimore Press. Pp. 138. 


A very interesting research into the character, habits and general 
health, mental and physical, of Emperor Claudius, with a somewhat forced 
conclusion as to his condition of health of mind and body, based upon 
the available evidence which is of necessity fragmentary and often 
contradictory. 

WHITE. 


THE BRAIN AND MATERNAL FuNCcTIONS. Experiments in comparative 
physiology and psychology in two volumes, by Carlo Ceni, director 
of the clinic for mental and nervous disorders of the Royal University 
of Cagliari, Italy. Published in 1922. 


The study of psychobiology which aims at finding the relation between 
animal and human life, is so full of difficulties as to justify any attempt 
to clear this obscure problem. These difficulties consist mainly in prop- 
erly determining the importance and correlation between external and 
internal stimuli and between those arising in the conscious mind and the 
unconscious. The volumes which the author has written are the fruit 
of those comparative researches which he continued for several years 
in an endeavor to elucidate, especially in the light of psychology, the 
maternal functions. 

The research leads into the field of anatomy and physiology and 
attempts to correlate psychic and material phenomena and to make general 
deductions from the most complex and most highly evolved functions 
of man. 


INTRODUCTION 


Very few psychologists, or even spiritualists, limit the term psychic 
to only that which succeeds in projecting itself upon our consciousness 
as a result of introspective observation. Even Richet, who is of the 
opinion that such introspection cannot have any other objective but the 
knowing of the individual, concludes that the science of psychology must 
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avail itself of objective studies, of experiences and of introspective 
observations depending upon the study at hand. 

The intimate relation between psychic phenomena and the ordinary 
thought processes which go on in the brain should be enough to establish 
the fact that all the activities of this organ must be considered as closely 
allied. No definite distinction can be made between the phenomena which 
are the result of auto-investigation and external or objective phenomena. 
For example, the activities of the brain, psychic and otherwise, either 
conscious or unconscious, are subject to the cerebral circulation. The 
composition of the blood has also an important influence on the nutrition 
of the brain and upon its many functions. It is also equally well known 
that cerebral lesions in man are followed by the abolition or alteration 
of objective or subjective phenomena, and that the one is so obviously 
related to the other that modern psychology cannot consider them sepa- 
rately. For this reason the nervous processes can be divided into visceral 
and psychic, the former being the vegetative life of the animal, whilst 
the latter are the animal’s life in relation to everything else and include 
the subjective and objective phenomena, both conscious and unconscious. 

The separation of cause from effect, as pure psychology pretends to 
do, is no longer a tenable conception. The analytical method endeavoring 
to find a relationship between psychic and organic life forces itself into 
every psychological problem. To study this properly there is only one 
method: experimental comparative psychology, making use of the 
anatomic-physiological method, applied to species in various grades of 
evolution. The joining of psychology with biology, in the sense already 
advocated by Alfred Giard, Haeckel and Sergi, that the psychic phe- 
nomena are psychologic phenomena, and that both are the products of 
physiological function, must therefore be the sign post pointing to scien- 
tific psychologic progress. With this idea alone in mind the author sets 
out to face the difficult problem of the psychic phenomena which are 
involved in the maternal functions, or the maternal instinct, attempting 
by experimental research and the observation of similar phenomena in 
man, to find a solution to the principal questions with which this instinct 
is tied up in the field of introspection. The “substratum” of psychic 
processes is the central nervous system. It is natural, therefore, that 
attention should be drawn particularly to the seat of those centers con- 
trolling the maternal instinct. The relation that this may have with the 
visceral functions of the mother and more particularly with mammary 
function are of secondary importance, yet they are invaluable in this 
study. Given the enormous importance which the endocrine glands have 
over psychic and organic functions, and, above all, over the maternal 
functions, the author studied the relations of the psychic functions with 
the maternal viscera. He studied, above all, the sexual organs, mainly 
because their importance has been thought to be due to a direct correla- 
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tion between the maternal psychic and sexual phenomena to the extent 
of even considering them one and the same thing. 

The first volume is devoted exclusively to the general question of 
the maternal instinct, to explaining the experimental research carried 
out on two species of vertebrates (birds and mammals), and to a résumé 
of the different experiences which enabled him to bring out the principal 
facts to prove the recurrent nature of the psychic phenomena, their 
relation with various nervous organs and their relation to maternal 
functions, more especially with the mammary function. 

The author did not often extirpate both cerebral hemispheres in his 
experiments because the animals, with few exceptions, went into a con- 
dition of shock and died within a few days. He therefore had to confine 
himself mostly to partial mutilation of the brain which hens stand very 
well. In the case of four hens with both cerebral hemispheres removed, 
after a period of traumatic shock, got well enough to perform the respon- 
sive movements described by Goltz which are in large measure reflex 
responses to visual, acoustic, tactile, pain and thermal sensations which 
reach the thalamas, optic lobes, medulla, etc. Recognition and evaluation 
of stimuli were impossible, so the animals did not feed themselves and 
remained indifferent in the presence of their brood of chicks—showing 
that the maternal instinct is impossible without the cerebrum. Mutilation 
of the cerebral cortex caused the hens to make errors of judgment which 
were never corrected and to perform foolish acts, such as trying to 
scratch for worms on stone, calling its brood to show the chicks food 
which did not exist, etc. Furthermore, the maternal instinct which 
ordinarily lasts three to four months, became exhausted in about forty 
days. From his many experiments he has come to the conclusion that 
the cerebral cortex has an inhibiting and coordinating effect on the 
maternal instincts. He also concludes from experiments on ablation 
of the striato-occiptal lobe, that it is the principal seat of th epsycho- 
sensory faculty, especially for vision and hearing, and that the striato- 
temporal lobe is somewhat similar to the former, but more concerned 
with hearing than with vision. In mammals, the cerebral cortex represents 
the only seat of the maternal instinct, and ablation of the cortex naturally 
destroyed that instinct. 

He performed 22 experiments on hens and 87 on dogs in a most 
painstaking manner and followed them up with autopsies after minute 
study and observation. 

The second volume is reserved for various questions of general scien- 
tific interest, biological, sociological, physiological and pathological, and 
above all, psychological, which are linked up with maternity. These are 
analyzed carefully from the objective standpoint. Before entering upon 
the question of psychology, the author begins with a few considerations 
of the psychic activities of the vertebrates, giving the result of his own 
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observations so that by better understanding the causes an attempt can 
be made to solve the more complex psychic phenomena. Each division 
is subdivided into chapters at the end of which there is a list of the 
principal references. The bibliography is fairly complete. 


SUMMARY 


The psychic and visceral maternal functions in the higher mammals 
are intimately connected with the cerebral cortex. 


(a) The visceral maternal mammary functions following trauma, 
show immediate and remote disturbances. The immediate 
disturbances are diminution or arrest of milk secretion, usually 
transitory, lasting as a rule 8 to 10 days. The remote dis- 
turbances are early cessation of mammary function, varying 
in different subjects, but seeming to bear a direct relation to 
amount of cortex destroyed. But even after trauma, as long 
as the breasts functioned the chemical composition of the 
milk remained normal. Only in cases of severe, diffuse dam- 
age to both hemispheres does one usually get immediate and 
permanent total arrest of secretion. 


(b) The maternal impulse is represented by the sum total of the 
psychic energies of the two hemispheres. For this reason the 
parts of the hemisphere destroyed cannot be compensated for 
by the corresponding part of the opposite hemisphere. The 
entire cerebral cortex takes active part in the psychic phe- 
nomenon but in two different ways which correspond with 
the opposite ends of the brain. 


The anterior polar region (prefrontal and frontal lobes) represent 
the performed psychic phenomena which make up the maternal impulse. 
A lesion in this region immediately brings about the partial or complete 
disappearance of the maternal impulse, which may actually change into 
hatred for its offspring. The animal becomes slow in its movements, 
changes its character and often becomes unsociable, threatening and 
bad tempered. 

The posterior polar region (sensory spheres) represents the source 
of the psychic phenomena which serve to stimulate and bring to life the 
maternal impulse. A lesion of this region does not immediately produce 
changes in the maternal impulse, but only a slow and progressive weak- 
ening or an early exhaustion of it. The animal remains healthy and 
affectionate, but usually becomes dull, of poor memory, and unreliable in 
its action. 

The mid-dorsal region of the cerebral hemisphere (the parietal lobe) 
serves to connect the two polar regions, but lacking a well-defined function 
of its own, it therefore partakes in the activities of both polar systems. 
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The destruction of this region alone does not cause, at least in the dog, 
much noteworthy residual disturbances, either instinctive or intellectual, 
whereas its destruction together with one of the two polar regions 
appreciably aggravates the symptomatic picture. 

There is lacking every causative connection between the breast func- 
tion and the maternal feeling (sense). The visceral and psychic phe- 
nomena develop and grow independently of each other, being regulated 
only by the same law of periodicity. 

The bilateral extirpation of the thyroparathyroid apparatus does 
not modify the maternal psychic phenomena which continue practically 
unchanged up to the time that the animal falls a victim to convulsive 
seizures, characteristically following such operative procedure. The 
unilateral extirpation does not affect the maternal impulse which con- 
tinues strong and unchanged for the entire natural maternal period. The 
breast function the first month after operation remains unchanged and 
only after that might it decrease (two cases out of three), so that the 
milk secretion remains insufficient for the nutrition of its product of 
conception, thus confirming the observations made by Hertoghe, Spol- 
verini, etc. Therefore, it would seem to be a plain hypoactivity of the 
glandular organs, without any actual influence upon the length of their 
period of functioning. Thus it can be stated that there is no direct 
interglandular influence but that there is an indirect action by way of 
the central nervous system. 

The love of offspring is one of the results of the sexual life, an 
instinct which develops in consequence of the union of the two sexes. 
The impulse of reproduction cannot be conceived physiologically as 
necessarily connected with sexual functions nor with the organic processes 
which are the immediate result of the sexual union. The function of the 
mammary gland has nothing to do with the maternal impulse. The love 
of offspring has its origin in an independent internal source, which not 
only has nothing to do directly with any of the other phenomena of 
procreation, but which lives in contrast to it and continues in open 
opposition to sexual instincts and functions. This instinctive faculty, 
which is independent of all the organs of internal secretion and which 
has a peculiar property of resistance against even the most serious organic 
metabolic disturbances, rises above the phenomena of procreation. The 
singular tendency to separate itself from the various physiological 
processes of the vegetative maternal life, shows that it is a purely psychic 
phenomenon, maintaining an independent existence and continuing rigidly 
unchangeable in degree, yet mouldable according to the necessities or 
demands of either environment or species. 

These peculiar characteristics of a psychic energy (force), powerful, 
irresistible, autonomic, not changeable in degree, but changeable in form, 
and opposed to all the psychic and vegetative forces connected with 
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procreation, have their seat in the nervous system which represents the 
anatomical source and means by which they are transmitted atavistically. 

The centers for this atavistic force (from the beginning), are espe- 
cially represented by the more highly developed part of the central nervous 
system, in the cephaloid ganglia, in the invertebrates, and higher up in 
the scale we find them localized in the forebrain in vertebrates. In 
birds this force is scattered throughout the cerebral hemispheres, especially 
in the corpus striatum and tending to concentrate itself in the posterior 
polar region (occipitotemperol lobe). These centers form the anatomical 
groundwork of any innate psychic function, the different elements of 
which maintain a physiological autonomy. 

In the more cephalic portion of the anterior polar region lie the 
atavistic energies of altruistic and affective character which urge the 
mother to nurse and protect its offspring. These energies are under the 
control of the stimuli which especially come from the posterior lobes of 
the brain and which serve to stimulate and bring to life these finer char- 
acteristics which otherwise would remain latent. The peculiar localiza- 
tion of the innate maternal energies in the frontal regions of the brain, 
in common with the highest psychic functions, thus facilitates the maternal 
activities. Because of its location it is under easy domination and control 
of the individual’s intelligence, thus making it possible in the case of man 
to elevate it to a point of being the most noble and the most highly evolved 
of human sentiments. Through the same psychic arrangement the con- 
genital energies may be subordinated to the evil influences of environment, 
so that a woman may descend to the very lowest level possible in the 
human race, becoming a slave to the egotistical sentiments of a false 
civilization, even going as far as killing her offspring. Natural laws may 
be affected by abnormal factors which may strike directly at the anatom- 
ical basis of these individual tendencies and poison, so to speak, the very 
source of the altruistic sentiments, making the woman a monstrous mix- 
ture of egotism and lust, incapable of feeling the joy of motherhood and 
contrary to the idea of propagating the species. However it may be, 
the fact that the entire cerebral cortex participates directly or indirectly 
in bringing about the maternal function, would seem to show that the 
mother needs to bring to bear all her organic potentialities for the preser- 
vation of the species. From all this, it naturally follows that it is an 
indisputable fact that the mother’s sentiment towards the offspring is of 
a higher degree than that of the father, and that this is not to be attributed 
to anything sexual but instead to the psychic personality or still better to 
the intimate and close organic configuration of the brain. For the same 
organic reason love, and affection in general, are more alive, more real, 
more warm, more imperious, and more palpitating in woman than in man. 

It is the brain of woman which inherits the germ of this noble and 
important mission and not the mother who moulds it to the maternal 
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purpose. However, it cannot be considered as an organ different in 
origin from that of man, in whom the essential tendencies, however 
different and opposed, nevertheless, assist the mother in her mission 
of procreation and conservation of the species. The feminine and mascu- 
line energies compensate and complement each other and therefore their 
differentiation in the two sexes cannot be absolute, but is only relative 
and varies in degree. 

From what the author has stated one must logically deduce that the 
mother love even in its most complete form, in its most elevated mani- 
festations, cannot be considered a true sentiment in the real sense of the 
word, a true altruism, pure and genuine, which originates solely from a 
conscious and reasoning moral sense, but is instead a sentiment which 
springs up from a subjective feeling of morality, more imposed by nature 
than wished for by woman. The moral value of this sentiment is none- 
theless increased by its very nature and by its particular genesis, which 
places it above all the other sentiments that enter into the great mystery 
of procreation. They, more subjugated to the organic laws, escape even 
more easily the control of consciousness, thus preventing them from 
elevating themselves to the level of superior sentiments and approaching 
the ideals of the ego. 

The mission of the mother does not correspond just simply to a duty 
which a provident and wise nature has entrusted to her in a manner most 
imperative, moulding. it in the supreme interest of the species, but cor- 
responds instead to a social warning which comes from moral conscious- 
ness. This lofty sentiment of duty and responsibility joined to the 
inexhaustible forces of generosity and of sacrifice, which nature infused 
in woman, suffices to lead up to the ideals and to procure the noble, and 
the most intense pleasures of psychic living. 

The author has not overlooked any important research work in collect- 
ing together the different groups of known facts which he has tried to 
evaluate and systematize so as to be of use in the great problem of 
psychogenesis. Even though he may not have succeeded to one’s complete 
satisfaction, nevertheless, he has shown the way along a line which is 
destined to lead to new conquests in the study of cerebral functions. 

OsNaTO GILIBERTI, New York. 


THE GROWTH OF THE Minp, An Introduction to Child-Psychology. By 
K. Koffka. Translated by Robert Morris Ogden. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. New York, 1924. Price $7.50. 
Pp. 383. 


The reviewer has carefully read this book from beginning to end. 
His first feelings as he read the early pages were that it was a discourse 
largely along the lines of the old academic psychology with which he has 
long since severed his interests, this despite the fact that the book was 
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put forth as a contribution to the new Gestalt psychology. The long, 
tedious, and discursive analyses of experiments with apes and the 
critical examination of the reasons why chickens begin to peck as soon 
as they come out of the shell, were tiresome and seemed to be remote 
from human interest. The reviewer soon gathered, however, that despite 
these facts there was an under-current of the new Gestalt psychology 
and that the general theoretical statement of the aims of this psychology 
were really being practically worked into situations which were, for 
the most part, familiar to the psychology of a generation ago and then 
he thought that perhaps the humanizing of psychology had gone so far 
as to really force upon it certain common-sense points of view. Finally, 
when he came to the end of the book and to chapter VI, “ The World of a 
Child,” he found that all that had gone before had been worth while. 
This chapter is an entrancing statement of an enormous amount of 
detailed work and criticism, and so he is glad to record that the original 
irritation which the book excited was more than fully allayed before it 
closed, and while he still would like to think of the ideal book which 
will trace the growth of the child-mind in terms considerably different 
from the authors, still he must express his profound respect for the 
industry and the learning which this particular book displays. 
WHITE. 


THe Emotions, MoraLiry AND THE Brain. By C. v. Monakow. 
Translated by Gertrude Barnes and Smith Ely Jelliffe. Pp. 95. 
Washington and New York. Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company. Monograph Series No. 39. 1925. 


In this monograph the noted Ziirich neurologist has made a_ bold 
attempt to bring together and to express in terms of integration the 
studies of biologists, physiologists, neurologists, psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists under a title which he suspects may be objected to by many. 
He says “ The subjects—‘ Morals and Brain’ may seem, at least at first 
glance to be separated by an unbridgeable chasm. To describe the feelings 
anatomically sounds like veritable nonsense. Still, diverse as these con- 
ceptions appear, there is nevertheless a broad connecting bond between 
them, t.e., that of morphological, biological and histological development.” 

The author is more tolerant of the psychoanalytic concepts than most 
neurologists since he emphasizes the sterility of the professional psy- 
chologist in dealing with the secrets of the human feelings and extols the 
studies of Freud, Bleuler, Jung and Adler, as well as giving some credit 
to the pioneer investigations of Liebault, Forel, Bernheim, and Stoll in 
the field of suggestion and hypnotism. He recognizes that the psycho- 
analytic method in the hands of the expert is not only important but 
practically indispensible to the study of neurotics, and hastens to add that 
there is still plenty of need for improvement in the technic. 
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His earlier work on the primitive nervous system and on living 
protoplasm has led him to assume four basic types of instincts upon 
which appropriate emotions have been built up. These are hunger, sex, 
herd instinct and a fourth which he has not clearly defined but which is 
essentially a “ feeling” of reverence for all creation, thus representing 
the rudiments of culture. In fact throughout chapter III inherited and 
acquired reactions are badly mixed up, there being no clear differentiation 
between instincts and habits, and frequently the “ built in” reactions are 
listed as instinctive. Here there is also an unfortunate differentiation 
between physiology and psychology with an impractical classification of 
emotions under “ physical” and ‘ psychic ” headings. 

In dealing with the pathology of the emotions the author attempts 
in an interesting way to correlate the known facts regarding the behavior 
of the cerebral cortex, the lower centers, the vegetative nervous system 
and the endocrine glands, which latter he assumes to bear a heavy re- 
sponsibility since he speaks of “conflict ferments.” “The anxiety 
attack bears unmistakable signs of a true intoxication (products of inner 
secretion still unknown to us)” and that “the psyche is comprehensible 
only . . . when the inner secretions are taken into consideration.” 
More than once, the author speaks of adrenalin and thyreoglobulin 
(Oswald) supposedly thus naming the active principles of the suprarenal 
glands and of the thyroid respectively; which indicates that he is either 
not aware of the discovery of thyroxin by the American, Kendall, some 
ten years past and now discussed in hundreds of publications, or for 
some reason does not accept it as the fundamental active principle of 
the thyroid. 

In the chapter on the pathology of the emotions the author expresses 
an opinion to the effect that emotional injuries never arise from a true 
morphological anatomical basis such as hemorrhagic lesions or other gross 
changes in the cortex. Diffuse or gross lesions produce orientation 
disturbances and dementia but not true emotional or affect disorders; 
the latter resulting from a combination of visceral behavior and psy- 
chically produced, strongly affect-laden expressions stored in the human 
cortex perhaps for years; the connecting link being probably chemical 
in nature, perhaps an internal secretion. As to the disintegration of the 
emotions, especially in the decrease of morality the principle role is 
ascribed to the influence of both active and latent internal secretions 
being thus dependent upon the visceral and sympathetic nervous systems. 

Looking beyond the subjective aspect of the problem he defines 
emotion as a physiological-biological tension seeking release and mani- 
festing itself in the processes of unconscious wishes, urges, or cravings, 
the seat of which trends, is located in the living protoplasm or, as in the 
case of higher animals, in the cortex of the central nervous system. 
This persistent blind striving is toward some useful goal, and “ ethical 
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perfection, the subjective reflection of this tendency . . . is attained 
only by successive stages and never to the individual.” 

This monograph is stimulating reading and thought provoking even 
if we are as yet unprepared through lack of method and material to 
prove or disprove many of the alleged fundamental concepts offered for 
consideration. LEwIs. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF PsYCHOANALYsSIS. By S. Ferenczi and Otto Rank. 
English translation by Caroline Newton. Pp. 68. New York and 
Washington. Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company. 
Monograph Series No. 40. 1925. 


The small monograph under consideration is the product of two of 
the most skillful psychotherapists in the psychoanalytic field, and from 
the very beginning, as would be expected by those who are acquainted 
with the various literary contributions of these authors, the reader is 
brought into contact with a forceful, critical and constructive discussion 
of the psychoanalytic technic from the special viewpoint of two of its 
most widely known practitioners. 

Among the many features brought up for consideration in connection 
with the unconscious and the methods of investigating it, one may single 
out for special mention, as having been particularly well presented, a few 
topics such as (1) the process of overcoming the chief resistance in the 
analytic situation —the infantile anxiety—(2) the transference of the 
libido of the infantile fixation to that of the analytic fixation which 
becomes a substitute for the neurosis, reproduces all of the pathologic 
fixations and which renders it necessary for the analyst to set a definite 
period of time for completing the last part of the treatment, (3) the 
manifestation of the castration complex occurring as a negative oedipus 
reaction in the reproduction of the oedipus situation; this in the case 
of the male meaning the removal of the libido from the mother object 
and identification with her; in the case of the female a similar occurrence 
in connection with the father, the identification obtaining in the sense 
of keeping the infantile craving for a penis—and the whole complex 
serving to avoid the principal oedipus role, and (4) the setting free of 
the libido fixation in the factor of experience, in which must be con- 
sidered the analytic situation which has again exposed the patient to 
infantile traumata and the parental imago through identification of the 
analyst with the father or mother, a state of affairs which cannot exist 
permanently if the patient is to finally establish a satisfactory adult 
ego ideal. 

The historical critical retrospect (Chapter III) was originally written 
by Dr. Ferenczi, and directs attention to a series of mistakes in procedure 
occurring during the development of the psychoanalytic technic and 
tending to persist to the present time. A few of these are (1) an analysis 
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consisting of listening to an extensive description of symptoms by the 
patient—a mere “talking out” or airing of difficulties without funda- 
mental therapeutic results, (2) a variety of analysis consisting of col- 
lecting associations which frequently lead to nothing but indications as 
to the location of the difficulty, (3) the fanaticism for interpreting, for 
after all interpretation is but one of the means of aiding and not the aim 
of the analysis— Only from an understanding of the whole can the 
correct interpretation of the translated parts follow: this is then free 
and certain whereas the fanacticism of translation leads to mere routine 
work and is therapeutically fruitless,” and (4) the holding fast to an 
overcome phase of the analysis of symptoms is another faulty method, 
since it is not a question of getting the symptoms to disappear, but rather 
a reinforcement of the patient’s ego is to be desired, thus preventing the 
return of the symptoms. The author also believes it to have been a 
mistake to make early historic cultural and phylogenetic analogies, to the 
neglect of the study of the individual, since while they are important 
studies in themselves, they usually need not be discussed with the patient. 

The closing chapter dealing with reciprocal effect of theory and 
practice, the results and the future prospects of psychoanalysis, are filled 
with information long since familiar to most practicing analysts, however, 
the beginner would do well to obtain an impression of the point of view 
of these authors on the last mentioned subjects, and can ill afford to miss 
the first three or four chapters of the monograph, as it reviews and 
brings up to date the latest developments in the technic of psychoanalysis. 

LEwIs. 


THe Nature oF LaucuTer. By J. C. Gregory. Pp. 239. New York, 
Harcourt-Brace and Company. 1924. 


The volume is rather unique as it has neither preface nor introduction, 
but plunges at once into naming varieties of and discussing opinions 
concerning the nature of this most universally experienced and as little 
understood phenomenon. After considering the theories of Coleridge, 
Max Eastman, McDougall, etc., the subject of laughter in general is 
presented in terms of a hypothesis that there are many varieties, for 
example, laughters of triumph, of scorn and contempt, of sel f-congratu- 
lation, of superiority, of greeting, of play and of amusement. 

In developing the early part of his thesis the author emphasizes a 
point deserving more space and elaboration than has been afforded it; 
to quote “ England in the seventeenth century simply continued a cruel 
habit of making merry over physical misfortune . . . Human mirth 
has always been easily aroused by the spectacle of physical infirmities. 

There is still such mirth but since deformity is no longer a 
legitimate object of laughter and among the highly civilized no longer 
provokes it, it is clear that laughter has been humanized. . . . The 
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growth of the sympathetic spirit has affected laughter.” Here it should 
be recognized that the tendency to refrain from laughing at deformity 
is a thin veneer since not only do children of the civilized laugh freely 
at deformities but the disguised sadistic components of their elders are 
released in this form, when stimulated by the simulated deformities of 
comedians or by the physical peculiarities of interesting characters. 

The root and fundamental plan of all laughter regardless of the nature 
of its original stimulus, is relief, and while relief is not the whole of 
laughter it may be the original source of all varieties. This expression 
of relief is undoubtedly a physiological function and in this respect may 
be contrasted with crying in which action ceases because it is futile, 
while in laughter because it is not required for the original purpose 
which is probably some instinctive trend requiring a struggle on the 
part of the organism. 

The laughter associated with tickling is held to be a survival from a 
time when humans and their animal ancestors wrestled in combat where 
the ticklishness functioned as a device for producing violent struggling 
to escape, and the laughing reaction being essentially a mechanism for 
relief, a situation which arises when the attack is a friendly one. There 
is no accompanying laughter when the tickling attack is a hostile one, 
as real hostility dissipates both pleasure and laughter. Darwin thought 
that laughter is a “ full grown smile” because developing infants “ pass 
continuously from smiling into incipient laughter.” Freud thinks that 
laughter is related to early pleasure and has its beginning in the smile 
of the satiated infant, and according to Professor Read it may have arisen 
phylogenetically in the broad humor and indulgence after successful 
hunting and harvesting. 

The chapters on laughter and the ludicrous laughter and society, 
laughter and civilization, and on the function and aesthetics of laughter 
are all entertainingly written, but for those readers who have psycho- 
logical interests the sections on the relations of laughter to wit and 
repression, and more particularly the portions dealing with laughter as a 
form of instinctive behavior will be found more instructive. 

As several varieties of laughter can arise from a center of physical 
relief, so the mental relief precipitated by wit is prolific in many laughters, 
and wit may serve, as Freud believes, to indulge hostility or to secure 
obscene satisfaction or to rebel against authority. Laughter is certainly 
a younger instinct than fear or anger, since the latter two are well rep- 
resented throughout animal life, while the attributed animal joking or 
laughter is still more than a hint of the phenomenon as expressed in the 
human. There may be some question as to whether laughter is an instinct 
at all, but if it is one, it is certainly unique whatever significance its pre- 
dominantly human origin may or may not have. At least it has two 
emotional accompaniments—gratification and amusement. 
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The Freudian theories concerning witticisms are too well known by 
psychologists for comment in this review, but it may be well to quote 
the author’s criticism of Freud on certain points of interest. “ When 
Freud remarks that wit saves nothing by its technic because it laboriously 
searches for its words and imitates the housewife who spends time and 
money on transit to buy vegetables where they are a cent cheaper, he 
does not seem to realize fully that its essence is decisiveness, usually 
secured in part by conciseness of expression. The final sword stroke is 
decisive and results in victory though the duel and the victor’s apprentice- 
ship to swordsmanship may have been long. Though he seems for the 
most part to recognize the importance of brevity for the witticism, he 
does not sufficiently recognize the higher functions of wit. ‘ Tendency 
wit’ derives pleasure like playful wit from its technic and adds to it the 
satisfaction of a gratified and repressed tendency . . . Freud’s theory 
of wit centers, and it may be added, centers too exclusively on the pro- 
viding of laughter with its situation of relief by the release of a 
repression.” 

Among the virtues of this book, two stand in the foreground, first 
that it is an excellent general review of a many sided subject and, 
secondly, that it is concluded with a conveniently arranged list of 327 
literary references which should be an invaluable aid to those who wish 
to further pursue the study of laughter. LeEwIs. 


ALCOHOL: Its ACTION ON THE HuMAN OrGaANisM. Second Edition. 
Published by H. M. Stationery Office, Princes Street, Westminster, 
S.E. 1, London, England, 1924. Price 1s.0d. net. Pp. 170. 


This little book was prepared by the Medical Research Council for 
the Central Control Board of Liquor Traffic of England and is a model 
of sanity in the discussion of a subject which is usually seriously befogged 
by violent affects. The outstanding socially important questions con- 
nected with the use of alcohol are discussed in separate chapter heads, 
such as “ Mental Effects of Alcohol,” “ Alcohol as a Medicine,” “‘ Alcohol 
and Longevity,” etc. The book can be heartily recommended not only 
for its sane discussion, but for its accumulation of facts from a wide 
survey of the subject. Advocates For and Against would do well to use 
it as a starting point. WHITE. 


Otp AND NEw VIEWPOINTS IN PsycHoLocy. By Knight Dunlap. The 
C. V. Mosby Company, Publishers, St. Louis, 1925. Pp. 166. Price 
$1.50. 


This book consists of a series of five chapters, reproductions of as 
many lectures which were given on different occasions and which are 
essentially popular in their method of presentation. The author has very 
much of interest to say from this point of view, especially about mental 
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measurements. His chapter on present-day schools of psychology would 
be informing to the audience for which it was intended. In his last 
chapter on the reading of character from external signs the author fails 
to take any note of some of the more serious recent attempts to correlate 
bodily and mental make-up, particularly the attempt of Kretschmer in 
Germany and Lewis in this country. As is rather usual with this 
author he harangues against psychoanalysis in a way which it would 
seem would hardly be convincing. So much affect appears in his criti- 
cisms that one feels that even if there were something in psychoanalysis 
that intellectually he might be willing to accept, that he is so emotionally 
oriented toward it that he would not see it, and yet on the other hand, 
here, as in his other writings, he not infrequently slips into acceptances 
of well established psychoanalytic tenets. His style in some places is 
somewhat more suited to the platform than to the printed volume. 
W ITE. 


Group PsyCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE Eco. By Sigmund Freud. 
London: The International Psycho-Analytical Press, 1922. Pp. 134. 
“Price $1.80. 


This little book of Professor Freud’s constitutes one of the most 
fascinating of his contributions to the literature of psychoanalysis in recent 
years, and it deals with a subject of perennial interest—mass psychology. 
It is clearly and fascinatingly written and reasoned, stimulating to thought, 
and filled with brilliant suggestions. It is an admirable example of how 
material gained by psychoanalysis can be turned with advantage in its 
application to collateral regions of thought, and it is suggestive of the 
value of this method of procedure when such regions as the one under 
consideration, for example, are seen to spring into new life, to fructify, 
when they have been unproductive and sterilized for years. Professor 
Freud’s book is distinctly and decidedly a new chapter in mass psychology 
and in the understanding of the integrations and disintegrations of the ego. 

The first chapters deal with existing concepts, particularly LeBon’s, 
McDougall’s, and Trotter’s; special groups are described, namely the 
church and the army as examples in point; and considerations of the 
primal herd much after the manner of “ Totem and Taboo,” are given a 
separate chapter. 

Of special interest and significance to the mind of the reviewer is the 
chapter on suggestion. Suggestion is a word that is glibly used by 
writers on all manner of subjects, even one regrets to say on psychological 
subjects, without the slightest intimation of what it really is or what 
it means. If an attempt is made to define it it is usually in the simplest 
descriptive way without apparent appreciation that behind the term there 
really lies some depth of meaning. Professor Freud gives some intima- 
tion of this meaning, which, even in psychoanalytic literature has never 
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been adequately dealt with. Ferenczi, in his article on Introjection and 
Tranference, 1909, gave some hint as to its meaning, and Jones in the 
British Journal of Medical Psychology has an article on Autosuggestion, 
but for the most part the literature is silent, although the word, suggestion, 
is used with a freedom that is entirely unwarranted considering the little 
knowledge possessed about it. 

The chapter on identification is also especially significant, particularly 
his comments on naricissism therein, and in the following chapter “ Being 
in Love and Hypnosis.” 

The book closes with a postcript which picks up certain loose ends, so 
to speak, and winds up with the definitions of the various conditions 
which this study has led him to treat of, namely, being in love, hypnosis, 


the group, and the neuroses. 
W SITE. 


PLEASURE AND BEHAVIOR. By Frederick Lyman Wells. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1924. Pp. 274. 


The primary purpose of the volume is to present the basic principles 
of the affective life in a comprehensive manner which will tend to lead 
to a better understanding of the relations of pleasure and behavior, and 
particularly to a truer insight into the control of conduct and desire in 
the highly complex civilization of the present, thus aiding toward a 
sympathetic appreciation of the varieties of paths by which a common 
goal may be reached. 

Life is hardly worth living unless it is characterized by at least periods 
of happiness, and the actual worthwhileness of life is usually measured 
by the amount of pleasure secured in living, and the author has here 
offered for general readers a systematic, excellently written specialized 
account of human behavior in its manner of contribution to human 
enjoyment. 

The opening chapter outlines the structural principles of psychology 
or the science of behavior in such a manner as to be easily grasped by 
those who have no knowledge of the subject. Dr. Wells then proceeds 
to discuss the trends of human nature and their realization, giving special 
attention to a consideration of the sources of pleasure and pain, self- 
maintenance, eroticism, social impulses, the major emotions, intellectual 
processes, frustrated urges, the sources of right and wrong, and factors 
of success. 

The book presents very little of value from the interpretative stand- 
point of modern individual psychology, and its topics have been presented 
at the descriptive level with too little emphasis on the basic significance 
of the erotic trends in all forms of human activity. In fact, few analytic 
psychologists would agree with the statement. “to penetrate behind the 
experience and determine the essence of pleasure would involve recourse 
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to theories not as yet adequately supported,” since the fundamental sources, 
content, and structure of the pleasure principle have been firmly established 
for some time. 

LEwIs. 


THe PsycHOLocy OF THE Poet SHELLEY. By Edward Carpenter and 
George Barnefield. New York: Dutton & Co. 


Carpenter in the past few years has contributed probably more toward 
shattering lay prejudices in regard to bisexual afflictions than any other 
man. In addition he has at least partially worked out the psychology 
of genius. This book, written in collaboration with Barnefield, constitutes 
another such contribution; and it cannot but be regarded as a valuable 
one to the more popular type of literary psychology. It is written so 
simply and with such lucidity that it can be grasped by anyone who is at 
all familiar with the life and works of Shelley. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the authors failed to reinforce their explanations with refer- 
ences to the more outstanding psychopathological studies of Shelley, 
namely, those of Albert Mordell and Dr. T. V. Moore. Carpenter, for 
example, enumerates Shelley’s bisexual traits but fails to adequately 
analyze the mechanisms involved. This Dr. Moore did very capably in 
his Psychological Review Monograph and he cites very convincing ex- 
cerpts by way of illustrating that Shelley had of necessity, and very early, 
transferred his paternal affection from his unsympathetic and overbearing 
father to his teacher, Dr. Lind, with whom tolerance and freedom were 
bywords. On the other hand, the authors of this book expose in a very 
plausible fashion the true nature of Shelley’s interest in women where 
Dr. Moore was tacit. They allude to instance after instance in his poetic 
productions in which he idealizes the masculine type of woman. Similarly, 
Dr. Moore also seems to believe that the poet really idolized women. 
Barnefield shows beyond a doubt that what Shelley was really groping 
for in his fancy, as in the Witch of Atlas, was an hermaphroditic being, 
as close an approximation to a man as one could venture to depict at 
that time and escape the hoosegow. Shelley’s latent homosexual attitude 
toward Hogg was also established by many citations from the poet’s 
personal correspondence. This incidentally had not been properly eluci- 
dated before. 

All these revelations will, as usual, be revolting to that group of 
literary criticis and “swivel-chair ” psychologists with whom it has 
become significantly more than a fad to devote innumerable glowering 
pages of invective against unwitting discoverers of homosexual conflicts. 

In conclusion, it is recommended that the reader supplement the perusal 
of this book with Mordell’s “ The Erotic Motive in Literature” and Dr. 
Moore’s “ Percy Bysshe Shelley” if he wishes to obtain a complete 
psychological representation of the poet. CAssITy. 
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PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY. Studies in Honor of Dr. Morton Prince. 
Published by Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 1925. 
Pp. 434. : 

This is a commemorative volume to Dr. Morton Prince, and like all 
such volumes, defies review because it is not written by a single author 
upon a single subject, but contains some 24 separate chapters on as 
many different subjects by as many different writers, all of whom have 
contributed their respective chapters as an earnest of their high regard 
for Dr. Prince. The essays comprise studies in psychology, psycho- 
pathology, psychoanalysis, esthetics, neurology, social psychology, an- 
thropological psychology, and come from the pens of prominent writers 
in this country and abroad. It is significant that a considerable portion 
of the book, approximately 100 pages, is taken up with the subject of psy- 
choanalysis, toward which Dr. Prince has always been very critical. The 
articles, however, come from both its proponents and contestants. The 
book is an eloquent evidence of the high regard in which Dr. Prince is 
held by his associates, both those who agree with him and those who do 
not agree with him, and is an excursion into the realm of commemorative 
volumes which has never been in vogue in this country. 

WHITE. 


Minp AS BeHavior (Studies in Empirical Idealism by Edgar Arthur 
Singer). Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams Company, 1924. Pp. 301. 


This book which concerns itself with problems of the mind consists 
of two parts. The eight essays forming part one are collectively termed 
“Mind as Behavior” and through them the author attempts to show 
that mind is an observable object and that consciousness is behavior instead 
of something inferred from behavior or as he states, “Our belief in 
consciousness is an expectation ot probable behavior based on observation 
of actual behavior, a belief to be confirmed or refuted by more observation 
as any other belief in a fact is to be tried out.” Life is also defined in 
terms of behavior, as an aspect distinguishable but not separable from 
other aspects, and in no way mysterious in the sense of the “ vital.” 

The phenomena of life and mind are dealt with at length in Chapter 
IV—‘ The Pulse of Life ”—where such topics as life and mechanism, 
materialism, monadism, science of life, self-preservation, and death are 
discussed after the manner of a philosopher who proposes to blaze hypo- 
thetical trails beyond the scope of scientific experimentation. In substance 
life is defined without reference to beginning or end, or to higher and 
lower forms of its expression. 

Unless endowed with intrinsic reflexes trained to mathematical stimuli 
in the form of concepts and formulz one may find difficulty in wading 
through the sections on sensibility and sensation—intensity and the psy- 
chopathologist trained in the study of dream behavior will find little to 
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feed his expectations, or even to stimulate the philosophic tendencies of 
which he is so frequently accused while perusing the chapter “On Pain 
and Dreams” which immediately follows. 

For Part Two (Empirical Idealism) the author claims a larger ambi- 
tion. He presents this difficult subject in a series of six essays which 
attempt to explain away some of the difficulties besetting the fundamentals 
of knowledge, and in general it may be said that he has succeeded in 
making the way much easier through many of the less understood 
pathways. 

Although those actively engaged in the study of abnormal mental 
phenomena will find little of practical value in the book, there are some 
passages and specific discussions well worth while to the scientist and 
undoubtedly of value to the philosopher. 

A streak of humor runs through these essays in a manner that enlivens 
many heavy paragraphs and serves to maintain the interest of the reader 
to the end. Finally we must agree with the author that “ we can count 
scarce one question settled, one finished task; our philosophic inheritance 
is a tangle of opinion, to remove which is a labor greater than all the rest.” 

Lewis. 


TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE. By Rudolf Tischner. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. 


The author of this book in his preface states: “ The chief aim of 
the work has been to prove to some who still hesitate to accept them the 
reality of telepathy and clairvoyance by a series of new researches,” and 
later, that the purpose of the book is “to interpret occultism in a purely 
scientific and nonmystical manner.” He thence, with the zeal and fervor 
of an early Christian martyr, proceeds to defend the much abused cause 
of occultism against the castigations of prejudiced modern psychologists 
by citing the fact that Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer, William James, 
and others, accepted telepathy and clairvoyance as facts, just as does 
the estimable William McDougall to-day. One could hardly accuse the 
author of being indifferent as to the outcome of experiments which 
purport to bare the worth or unworth of researches along this line. Though 
Tischner’s bias does not necessarily obviate the possibility of his carrying 
on a genuine scientific procedure, it does unfortunately cause one to 
attach less importance to his claims. 

The book consists, in the main, of a series of experiments with three 
mediums, carried on under the surveillance of supposedly responsible 
individuals. It might be stated, parenthetically, that the critic of a work 
of this sort, not having actually witnessed the experiments, is obliged to 
confine his remarks to the more obvious features. In the first group 
of experiments, as well as in the vast majority, in fact, one is rather 
astonished by Dr. Tischner’s credulity. His almost implicit confidence 
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in the mediums afforded them, to say the least, ample opportunity to 
perpetrate their trickery whether they would be so inclined or not. In the 
first test Drs. Tischner and Wasielewski placed the medium, Miss Von B. 
in a room behind a screen and they then repaired to a neighboring room 
to select the object for the experiment, leaving the medium to herself with 
no one to observe whether or not she had followed them. They returned 
with the object and Dr. W. sits nine feet in front of the screen which 
shields Miss Von B. and holds the object in his hand, his back being 
turned toward the screen. Dr. T. sits facing both Dr. W. and the screen. 
He assures the reader that he failed to see the medium look around 
the screen inasmuch as he observed her “during the frequent intervals 
when I was not writing,’ as if it would require five minutes for the 
medium to get a glimpse of the object. ‘“‘ Even if she had tried” (perish 
the thought!), he states, “to see the object, she would have failed.” If 
the tactics of this experiment seem unwarrantedly careless and puerile, 
witness experiment 5, p. 31, in which the third party of the procedure, 
a friend of the medium, was chosen on the grounds that the medium 
had declared herself “to be in telepathic communication” with the lady 
and requested that she be the one used. The medium was then asked 
to reproduce a drawing, which was a triangle connected with a rectangle 
by two parallel lines. The reproduction though clumsy, having been 
drawn with closed eyes, was effected instantaneously of course and, to 
the gullible Tischner, was “a surprisingly positive test which could not 
possibly be referred to chance.” 

In experiment 6, p. 42, a postcard was placed in an envelope, which 
was then sealed, and the medium was requested to fathom the nature of 
the writing and of the picture on the card. “ Miss Von B. was afraid 
our presence might disturb her; she said she had not done any experiments 
for several months and did not know us well.” Drs. T. and W., chival- 
rously complying with her wishes, adjourned to the adjoining room. 
“After about five minutes,” Dr. Tischner says, “I came back into the 
room unexpectedly and found the medium still lying on the sofa holding 
the sealed envelope to her head.” She immediately rendered a fairly 
accurate description of both the writing and the picture on the card. 
“The envelope and seals were unaltered.” This trick is a trifle musty 
and was exposed by a medium in the presence of Dr. Jas. H. Hyslop 
back in 1919. He later reported the exposé in the June, 1919, number 
of the Journal of the American Society of Psychical Research. This 
medium demonstrated to Dr. Hyslop that he could, by moistening an 
envelope with alcohol, read that which was enclosed. “ There were no 
remarkable traces of the effect,” says Dr. Hyslop, alluding to the effect 
of the alcohol. There are doubtless methods even more ingenious which 
are regularly employed in the realms of jugglery. 

In many of the subsequent sessions with Medium Re and Medium H., 
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Dr. Tischner is assisted by a man named R. and his wife. The author 
seeks to establish the integrity of Mr. R. by appealing to the fact that 
he was “in touch with occult circles.’ (P. 50.) Mysterious as it 
may seem, the numbers and names written by Mr. and Mrs. R. were 
always more readily conceived by the medium than were the transcriptions 
written by other individuals. The honesty of these assistants would 
hardly have to be vouchsafed, however, in experiments conducted with 
Medium H. as Dr. H. confesses that he never had “any cause to doubt 
his (H.’s) sincerity and apparent honesty; but even if he had felt the 
wish to deceive us, I do not believe he would have succeeded as he is so 
childish and clumsy.” (P. 75.) 

To gauge the true worth of this treatise is next to impossible. Dr. 
Tischner’s gullibility and unwavering faith in human beings precludes 
the opportunity of our being enabled to regard his “ positive ” experiments 
as actually positive. Had they been successfully performed in the 
presence of Knight Dunlap or Houdini, and then pronounced positive, 
we would certainly be more amicably disposed toward telepathy and 
clairvoyance. As it stands, this critic is becoming more convinced all 
the while that such studies are out of the province of psychology, and 
that under favorable circumstances Houdini, and those making similar 
investigations, can with their extensive knowledge of tricks, spare the 
psychologists the pains of unraveling the intricacies of sleight of hand. 

CASSITY. 


NOTICE.—AlIl business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Strect, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


OBITUARY 
DR. KARL ABRAHAM 


RESOLUTION OF NEw YorK PSYCHOANALYTIC SocieETY—JANuARY, 1926 

The announcement of the death at the early age of forty-eight of 
Dr. Karl Abraham of Berlin, President of the International Psycho- 
analytic Association, on Christmas day, 1925, is received with deep per- 
sonal regret. 

Dr. Abraham’s work in psychiatry, in neurology and of later years in 
psychoanalysis has received worldwide recognition for its manner of 
presentation as well as for its content which is definitely original and at 
the same time of distinct therapeutic service. 

His personality, his fine qualities of heart, balanced judgment and 
great courtesy endeared him to all who came in contact with him. 

It was chiefly around him that the Berlin Group collected and 
through his tactful consideration in debate and discussion the group of 
workers in psychoanalysis has been made into a well knit band of active 
students of psychoanalytic problems. 

The comparatively young discipline of psychoanalysis can ill afford 
to lose such capable disciples and all of his fellow workers will miss 
not only the charm of his presence but the stimulus of his thought. 

Be it resolved that a fitting biographical sketch be prepared by one 
of our members to be presented to the PsycnoANALYTIC REVIEW, the /nter- 
national Zeitschrift, the International Journal of Psycho-analysis, Ameri- 
can Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be entered upon our minutes and also be sent to the member 
of his immediate family. SmiTH Ey JELLIFFE. 
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